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Presidents Bage 


HE recent Annual Meeting of the New York Folklore Society 

will be long-remembered by the members, friends and guests 
who attended the morning and luncheon sessions at the Hotel 
Statler, in Buffalo, last October thirteenth. We are indebted to 
those who made the program an outstanding one, especially our 
friends from Ontario, Professor George E. Reaman, of Waterloo 
College, in Waterloo, and Dr. Norman H. High, of Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph. We are also grateful to Miss Marjorie 
Williams, City Historian of Niagara Falls, and Arthur F. Schrader, 
formerly of Buffalo and now of New Rochelle, for his unmatched 
performance of some folk songs of the Niagara Frontier. We must 
also extend our thanks to one of the Society’s “Founding Fathers,” 
Dr. Louis C. Jones, who filled in for your president who had just 
been absorbing, at firsthand, some of the folklore connected with 
modern hospital activities. 

The next event on the NYFS program will be the annual New 
York City winter meeting. This year’s date will be Saturday after- 
noon, February ninth. The meeting place, as usual, will be the 
auditorium of the New-York Historical Society, 170 Central Park 
West (at 77th Street). The meeting will also have an international 
flavor. Leave open the date for an interesting program and a pleas- 
ant gathering with fellow members. 

W. G. T. 


JOICE HETH HOAX 


CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


N THE fall of 1835, the conversation of two New Yorkers 
would, in all likelihood, take the following turn: 


“Have you seen Joice Heth?” If the reply were no, then came 
the rejoinder, ‘““What! Not seen Joice Heth? I wonder at you. Every- 
body goes to see old Joice.” 

“Do you believe she is so very old as they represent?” 
“Oh, yes, I haven’t the least doubt in the world of it.” + 


Joice Heth was the name of a half-paralyzed negress, who was 
alleged to be 161 years of age. When she was exhibited at Niblo’s 
Garden, a famous and pretentious place of entertainment in New 
York City, her name was known to everybody. For some time, a 
contemporary historian? wrote, New York talked of nothing else. 
The Italian opera and even the weather were forgotten. 

This repelling bit of unfortunate humanity, weighing only 
forty-nine pounds, looked to be as old as she was said to be. 
Although she was in good health and in good spirits, the piece of 
African mortality was a pathetic sight. Of her appendages only one 
arm was all that she could move. Age and disease had left her 
rigid. Her knees were drawn up and her left arm lay fixed and im- 
movable across her breast. Her fingers, curling like the talons of 
some uncouth bird, bore nails that had grown to the length of four 
inches and extended on her half-closed hand above her wrist. The 
nails on her large toes had grown to the thickness of nearly a 
quarter of an inch. Her head was covered with a shock of thick, 
bushy, gray hair. She was toothless and totally blind. Her sightless 
eyes had receded so far into their sockets that they seemed to have 
disappeared altogether. The lids could hardly be distinguished 
from the mass of leather-like wrinkles that covered her face. 
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Withal, her physical appearance was excellently fitted to favor 
this part of the hoax. A hale, young negress would hardly have 
suited the hoaxer’s design. It was not only requisite that she 
should be withered and old, but that her age should appear to 
have surpassed that of any person since the days of the 
Biblical patriarchs. 

Excerpts from New York newspapers of the time attest to the 
full success of the hoaxer’s subject. They were hoaxed, and they in 
turn hoaxed the public. The following appeared in New York 


papers: 


Joice Heth.—The arrival at Niblo’s Garden of this renowned relic of 
the olden time has created quite a sensation among the lovers of the 
curious and the marvellous; and a greater object of marvel and 
curiosity has never presented itself for their gratification. From the 
_ length of her limbs and size of her bones, it is probable that she was a 
large, stout woman in her day, but now she comes up exactly to one’s 
_ idea of an animated mummy. Her weight is said to be less than fifty 
pounds; her feet have shrunk to mere skin and bone, and her long, 
attenuated fingers more resemble the claws of a bird of prey than 
human appendages. Notwithstanding her burden of years and infirm- 
ities, she is lively, and seems to retain all her senses wonderfully. Her 
hearing is almost as acute as that of any person of middle age.—New 
York Sun * 


This old creature is said to be 161 years of age, and we see no reason 
to doubt it. Nobody indeed would dispute it if she claimed to be five 
centuries, for she and the Egyptian mummy at the American Museum 
appear to be about of an age.—New York Courier and Enquirer * 


The “old one” has arrived, and crowds of ladies and gentlemen have 
visited her at Niblo’s. ... We can have no doubt that she is 160 years 
of age. Her appearance is very much like an Egyptian mummy just 
escaped from its sarcophagus.—New York Evening Star ® 


We venture to state, that since the flood, a like circumstance has not 
been witnessed equal to one which is about to happen this week. 
Ancient or modern times furnish no parallel to the great age of this 
woman. Methuselah was 969 years old when he died, but nothing is 
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said of the age of his wife. Adam attained nearly the age of his anti- 
quated descendant. It is not unlikely that the sex in the olden time 
were like the daughters at the present day—unwilling to tell the r age. 
Joice Heth is an exception; she comes out boldly, and says she is 
rising 160.—New York Daily Advertiser ® 


The dear old lady, after carrying on a desperate flirtation with Death, 
has finaily jilted him. In the future editions, we shall expect to see her 
Tepresented as the impersonation of Time in the Primer, old Time 
having given her a season ticket for life. The Wandering Jew and 
herself are the only two people we wot of that have been put on the 
free list of this world for the season of eternity. New York Spirit of 
the Times? 


Among the hundreds who flocked to see this unusual exhibit 
at Niblo’s was Alexander Gardiner, then a student at Princeton. 
The heir of Gardiner’s Island and the future brother-in-law of 
President John Tyler wrote in a long letter to his mother, that 
Joice Heth was “the greatest curiosity I ever saw.” ® 


I 


A blind and bedridden negress, even of this excessive age, 
would probably have created comparatively little interest if some 
other extraordinary circumstance were not connected with her 
history. To evoke amazement, the ingenuity of the hoaxer had 
become tantamount to sheer genius. It was boldly affirmed that 
Joice Heth had been the nurse of George Washington. She had 
allegedly been the old family nurse of the Washingtons, had 
assisted at the birth of the Father of our county, and had been the 
first person to clothe the new-born infant. What purported to be 
a bill of sale substantiated this other part of the hoax. By its terms 
Augustine Washington, of the County of Westmoreland in Vir- 
ginia, sold to Elizabeth Atwood “one negro woman, named Joice 
Heth, aged fifty-four, for and in consideration of the sum of thirty- 
three pounds lawful money of Virginia.” * This document, of 
sallow hue and of obvious antiquity, bore the date of “‘the fifth 
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day of February, one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven” 
and was “sealed and delivered in the presence of Richard Buckner 
and William Washington.” 1° 

Joice Heth maintained that Mrs. Elizabeth Atwood was a sis- 
ter-in-law and close neighbor of Augustine Washington, the father 
of George Washington. The sale was allegedly made because 
Joice’s husband was a slave of Mrs. Atwood. Five years later Joice 
had been called upon to assist at the birth of her “dear little 
George,” as she called him in conversations with curious and gap- 
ing spectators, who clamored to see “the Greatest Natural and 
National Curiosity in the World.” 1! She invariably insisted that 
it was she who had “raised him.” !* Skeptics might secretly have 
thought that the signatures on the document had been forged 
and its venerable appearance acquired by applications of tobacco 
juice followed by a slow treatment in the smoke of a hickory fire. 
A cross-examination of the subject dispelled their doubts. Joice 
had been painstakingly coached to remember all the minute 
details in the youth of George Washington. Even the legendary 
cherry-tree incident, which Joice related to a peach-tree, had not 
been overlooked in her educational routine. 

She was admittedly rather old for a nurse, for by hasty com- 
putation she musi have been nearly sixty when Washington was 
born. The magnitude of the whole deception, however, prevent- 
ed people from scanning carefully its several details. If, in the bill 
of sale, Virginia were referred to as a state, instead of as a colony, 
the anachronism passed unnoticed. The alleged fact that she had 
carried in her arms and had nursed at her breast the idol and glory 
of the American people conferred upon her a halo of sacred glory 
and paralyzed analytic power in the minds of those who saw her. 

But the ingenuity of the inventor of this hoax, whoever he was, 
did not quite exhaust itself by connecting the illustrious name 
of George Washington with that of old Joice Heth. This Pygmal- 
ion had fetched from his fecund brain one more quality before he 
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was satisfied with his heroic creation, who for all the practicable 
purposes of life was worthless. He endowed her with a due stock of 
piety and accorded her church membership. Indiscriminate 
church membership would not serve. No matter that Washington 
was an Episcopalian. It was the Baptist Church that had more 
members than any other in the United States, and an affiliation 
with that denomination would be most profitable to him. As a 
Baptist, then Joice Heth was launched upon the credulity of man- 
kind. 
Despite a repulsive appearance and infirmities that forced the 
bed-ridden creature to be exhibited on a lounge, Joice Heth was 
admirably qualified for the part she had to play in the drama of 
life. Of a very sociable disposition, she was garrulous when re- 
counting anecdotes about her protégé. In consonance with her 
bruited reputation for piety, she sang a variety of old hymns and 
sang them, according to Alexander Gardiner, “better than many 
that I have heard who thought themselves by no means second 
rate.” 18 

_ By nature she had been endowed with a retentive memory and 
a ready wit. Not once, is it recorded, did she nod during the verit- 
able barrage of questions flung at her by incredulous visitors. Her 
last manager wrote the following tribute to her mental agility: 


Our exhibition usually opened with a statement of the manner in 
which the age of Joice Heth was discovered, as well as the account of 
her antecedents in Virginia, and a reading of the bill of sale. We would 
then question her in relation to the birth and youth of George Wash- 
ington, and she always gave satisfactory answers in every particular. 
Individuals among the audience would also frequently ask her ques- 
tions, and put her to the severest cross-examinations without ever 
finding her to deviate from what had every evidence of being a plain 
unvarnished statement of facts.’ 


On one occasion, as she lay propped up on a lounge and was 
puffing on a corncob pipe, a reporter from the New York Evening 
Star asked her how long she had smoked a pipe. “One hundred 
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and twenty years,” she glibly replied. On another occasion she 
joined a Baptist clergyman in singing hymns and even prompted 
him when, in one or two instances, he could not recall the precise 
words of the verses. 

Her knowledge of Washington and his family astonished her 
visitors and also surprised her manager. Twenty years later in an 
autobiography he wrote: “She taught me many facts in relation 
to the Washington family with which I was not before acquaint- 
ed.” 1° Her performances were undeniably convincing. “I never 
met with six persons out of the many thousands who visited her,” 
added the biographer, “who seemed to doubt the claim of her age 
and history.” #© Who had taught her? He shrugged his shoulders. 
“T unhesitatingly answer, I do not know.” 1" 


II 


Joice Heth had passed through proprietorship by others be- 


fore she was finally purchased by a burgeoning young man of 
twenty-five named Phineas T. Barnum. She was Barnum’s first 
venture as a showman, and the one of which, in the fullness of 
his mature notoriety, he grew to be ashamed. In the four autobiog- 
raphies which Barnum wrote at different periods of his life, he 
does not reveal the source of his shame. This may have stemmed 
from a realization that during his early years as a showman he had 
exploited the repulsive qualities of a miserable paralytic. On the 
other hand, it may have had its origin in the reflection that he, 
too, had been one of the victims of this hoax when he had pur- 
chased her and for the six months that he owned and exhibited 
her. In his autobiographies and in a letter to an unidentified Mr. 
Baker,’* Barnum solemnly avers that he honestly believed the age 
and history of Joice Heth. He called her “the least deserving of 
all my efforts in the show line.” ?* She fell into Kis hands a ready- 
made, finished product. When he acquired her and her story, 
he altered neither because his showman’s instinct convinced him 
that he could not improve upon them. 
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One day in the latter part of July, 1835, Coley Bartram of 
Reading, Connecticut, called at a grocery store in the lower part of 
New York City. The store was run by two partners, Mr. Moody 
and young P. T. Barnum. Bartram was already somewhat ac- 
quainted with both partners. During the course of his conversa- 
tion, Bartram casually mentioned that he had owned an interest 
in an extraordinary negro women named Joice Heth, whom he 
believed to be 161 years of age and whom he also believed to have 
been the nurse of General George Washington. Bartram went on 
to say that on July 24, he had sold out his interest to his partner, 
R. W. Lindsay, of Jefferson County, Kentucky. Lindsay was still 
exhibiting Joice Heth in Philadelphia, but lacking the tact of a 
showman, he was anxiovs to sell out and return home. 

When Bartram saw that Barnum displayed interest in the 
exhibit, he showed the young grocer a copy of the Pennsylvania 
Inquirer for July 15, 1835, and directed his attention to the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 


CURIOSITY.—The citizens of Philadelphia and its vicinity have an 
opportunity of witnessing at the Masonic Hall, one of the greatest 
natural curiosities ever witnessed, viz., JOICE HETH, a negress aged 
161 years, who formerly belonged to the father of Gen. Washington. 
She has been a member of the Baptist Church one hundred and sixteen 
years, and can rehearse many hymns, and sing them according to former 
custom. She was born near the old Potomac River in Virginia, and has 
for ninety or one hundred years lived in Paris, Kentucky, with the 
Bowling family. 

_ All who have seen this extraordinary woman are satisfied of the 
truth of the account of her age. The evidence of the Bowling family, 
which is respectable, is strong, but the original bill of sale of Augustine 
Washington, in his own handwriting, and other evidence which the 
proprietor has in his possession, will satisfy even the most incredulous. 


A lady will attend at the hall during the afternoon and evening for 
the accommodation of those ladies who may call.?° 


Barnum had already read reports in New York newspapers 
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that described this unusual exhibit in Philadelphia. He grew con- 
siderably excited about the subject and promptly arranged to go 
to Philadelphia to satisfy his curiosity. When he saw Joice Heth, 
he was favorably struck with the convincing appearance of the old 
woman. ‘‘So far as outward indications were concerned, she might 
almost as well have been called a thousand years old as any other 
age.” ** During the interview with Lindsay, he metamorphosed 
rapidly from a curious visitor to a prospective buyer. Lindsay 
showed him the yellow, creased, fragile and spurious bill of sale, 
which had every appearance of authenticity. 

Barnum testily asked Joice Heth’s owner why her existence 
had not been discovered and made known long ago. Lindsay's 
ready answer sounded plausible. The paralyzed negress had been 
lying helpless and completely forgotten in an outhouse on the 
estate of John S. Bowling of Kentucky for many years after he 
had brought her thither from Virginia. Her extreme age had only 
recently been brought to light by the accidental discovery by Mr. 
Bowling’s son of the bill of sale in the Record Office in Virginia. 
Subsequent inquiries in the neighborhood convinced him that 
the document applied to his father’s old slave, who was still living 
and who was, therefore, 161 years of age. He thereupon took the 
paper home and confirmed his conviction that the Joice Heth 
mentioned in the bill of sale and the Joice Heth who was still 
living were the same person. 

This is all the history that Barnum ever learned about Joice 
Heth. The name of the brilliant teacher who had instructed her 
in all the minute details of George Washington’s life and in her 
wide knowledge of psalmody Barnum never learned. “I taught her 
none of these things,” affirms Barnum in his first autobiography. 
“She was perfectly familiar with them all before I ever saw her.” * 

At first Mr. Lindsay asked three thousand dollars, but Barnum 
finally left Philadelphia with a ten-day option to buy Joice Heth 
for one thousand. Barnum had only five hundred dollars in cash. 
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By means of glowing representations of the golden harvest that the 
exhibition was sure to yield, he induced a friend to lend him the 
other five hundred dollars. He sold his interest in the grocery store 
to his partner and returned to Philadephia to become proprietor 
of Joice Heth on August 6, 1835. 

Barnum was obviously much too busy preparing for the re- 
moval of his exhibition from Philadelphia to New York to verify 
any of the history that came with his new acquisition, even if it 
had occurred to him to do so. He engaged Lindsay for a week to 
continue the exhibition in Philadelphia. In the meantime, he 
rushed to New York to make the necessary arrangements for the 
reception of Joice Heth in the Empire City. 

Barnum bargained with Mr. William Niblo, who had prob- 
ably seen Joice Heth in Philadelphia, to exhibit her in one of 
the large apartments in his dwelling house near his celebrated 
garden, where musical and light entertainments were given. 


According to the terms of the engagement, Mr. Niblo furnished 
the room and lights, defrayed the expense of advertising anc 
a ticket seller, and retained one-half of the gross receipts. 

Barnum then engaged Mr. H. Hannington to prepare several 
transparencies, two feet by three feet in size, which he mounted on 
a hollow frame and lighted from the inside. The frame, painted 
in colors, bore a large placard which was inscribed in white letters: 


JOICE HETH 
161 
YEARS OLD. 


For an assistant in exhibiting “Aunt Joice,” Barnum engaged 
a shrewd, sociable, and somewhat indolent Yankee named Levi 
Lyman, who had been practicing law in Penn Yan, New York. 
Lyman was polite and agreeable, conversant on most subjects, 
endowed with a wide understanding of human nature, and “ad- 
mirably calculated to fill the position.” ** 
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When Barnum purchased Joice Heth from Lindsay, he was 
sure that it was the publicity side of Lindsay’s enterprise that was 
weak. Barnum thereupon started an advertising campaign such 
as Lindsay had never dreamed of. He flooded New York City with 
handbills, posters and advertisements. Some of these appealed to 


curiosity and others to patriotism. Here are two specimens de- 
signed to entice the gullible: 


Niblo’s Garden.—The greatest curiosity in the world, and the most 
interesting, particularly to Americans, is now exhibiting at the Saloon 
fronting on Broadway, in the building recently erected for the 
dioramic view, JOICE HETH, nurse to Gen. George Washington, 
(the father of our country,) who has arrived at the astonishing age 
of 161 years, as authentic documents will prove, and in full possession 
of her mental faculties. She is cheerful and healthy, although she 
weighs but forty-nine pounds. She relates many anecdotes of her 
young master; she speaks also of the red-coats during the Revolution- 
ary War, but does not appear to hold them in high estimation. 


She has been visited by crowds of ladies and gentlemen, among 
whom were many clergymen and physicians, who have pronounced 
her the most ancient specimen of mortality the oldest of them had 
ever seen or heard of, and consider her a very great curiosity. 


She has been a member of the Baptist Church for upwards of one 
hundred years, and seems to take great satisfaction in the conversa-' 


tion of ministers who visit her. She frequently sings and repeats parts 
of hymns and psalms. 


Joice Heth is unquestionably the most astonishing and interesting 
curiosity in the world. She was the slave of Augustine Washington, 
(the father of George Washington) , and was the first person who put 
clothes on the unconscious infant who was destined in after days to 
lead our heroic fathers to glory, to victory, and to freedom. To use her 


own language when speaking of her young master, George Washington, 
“she raised him.” *4 


Barnum now waited for the delightful clink of the returns 
on his investment. His efforts were highly gratifying. He averaged 
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about $1,500 a week for thie entire period that Joice Heth appear- 
ed in New York City. He himself, as well as those who paid admis- 
sion fees, was gulled by the “curiosity” that he had bought in 
“perfect good faith.”** The disparaging verdict on human nature, 
“There's a fool born every minute,” backfired on its author in this 
first venture as a showman. 

When the audiences in Boston finally began to decrease in 
numbers, a short communication, signed “A Visitor,” appeared in 
one of the Boston newspapers. Its author claimed to have made an 
important discovery and seriously maintained that Joice Heth 
was a humbug. 

Joice went from New York to Providence, where she was high- 
ly successful, and thence to Boston. In the Modern Athens her 
fame had preceded her, and the newspapers heralded her antici- 
pated arrival. One newspaper account concluded: “It rejoice-heth 
use exceedingly to know that we shall be permitted to look upon 
the old patriarch.” ** It was soon found that the small ballroom 
of Concert Hall on the corner of Court and Hanover Streets in 
Boston could not accommodate the crowds of visitors and she was 
later moved into the large ballroom of Concert Hall. Several 
weeks passed before there was any diminution in the attendance. 


The fact is that Joice Heth is not a human being. What pur- 
ports to be a remarkably old woman is simply a curiously constructed 
automaton, made up of whalebone, india-rubber, and numberless 
springs ingeniously put together, and made to move at the slightest 
touch, according to the will of the operator. The exhibitor is a 
ventriloquist, and all the conversations apparently held with the 
ancient lady are purely imaginary, so far as she is concerned, for the 
answers and incidents purporting to be given and related by her, are 
merely the ventriloquial voice of the exhibitor.** 


Barnum played a cagey game and said nothing. Did this “‘revela- 
tion” militate against the success of his project? Not at all! Lag- 
ging attendance skyrocketed after this announcement. Hundreds 
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who had not seen Joice Heth were now anxious to see this curious 
automaton. On the other hand, many who had already seen her 
were equally desirous of a second look to make sure they had not 
originally been deceived. 

An ex-Congressman, his family and his aged mother approach- 
ed the bed where Joice Heth was resting. The other visitors 
respectfully gave way for one of the first citizens of Boston. Bar- 
num engaged the gentleman in conversation, while Lyman under- 
took the direction of the old mother. 

Presently the old lady ejaculated in an audible tone with much 
apparent satisfaction, ‘“There, it is alive after all!” 

Barnum heard her remark, which escaped the notice of her 
son. He maintained the conversation with the ex-Congressman, 
while at the same time he listened furtively to the conversation 
between the old lady and Lyman. 

“Why do you think it is alive?” asked Lyman quietly. 


“Because its pulse beats as regularly as mine does,” responded 
the old lady. 

“Oh, that is the most simple portion of the machinery,” main- 
tained Lyman. “We make that operate on the principle of a pen- 
dulum to a clock.” 


“Is it possible?” remarked the old lady, who was now evidently 
satisfied that Joice was an automaton. Then, turning to her son, 
she exclaimed: “George, this thing is not alive at all. It is all a 
machine.” 

“Why, mother,” said her son with evident embarrassment, 
“what are you talking about?” 

A half-suppressed giggle ran through the room, and the gentle- 
man and his family soon withdrew. Lyman had maintained 
throughout a complete gravity of countenance, and the keenest 
observer would have looked in vain to detect in his suave de- 
meanor any evidence that he had played a joke upon the unsophis- 
ticated old lady. 
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From Boston, Joice Heth was moved to Hingham and thence 
to Lowell, Worcester, Springfield and Hartford. Everywhere she 
‘went people were convinced concerning her extreme longevity 
and her unusual history. She was returned to New York to fill a 
second engagement at Niblo’s, where the American Institute was 
holding its annual fair. The hall filled time and again, and Bar- 
num was obliged to shorten the performance by omitting a hymn 
or two and by increasing the tempo of the question-answer period. 
From Niblo’s Barnum moved the exhibit to New Haven for three 
days, where the crowds that clamored for admission were as large 
as usual. After giving a third showing in New York, Barnum mov- 
ed to Newark. He was, however, soon back in the the Empire 
City, which offered a rich field for the display of his exhibit. 


Ill 


Alas, the instability of all human things! A wretched invalid 


of 161 years could not live forever. One wonders what interest 
Death could possibly have in the small residue of life left in 
* Barnum’s lucrative exhibit. Barnum was mightily alarmed about 
the stability of his gains when Joice Heth finally sickened. He 
shipped her to his brother’s house in Bethel, Connecticut, with 
a faithful colored woman whom he had hired in Boston as her 
attendant. Warm apartments and the best of medical care which 
he could obtain availed not. On Friday night, February 19, 1836, 
six months after Barnum had acquired her, Joice Heth finally 
died. Barnum’s brother, Philo, shipped her mortal remains to 
Barnum in New York to dispose of as he wished. 

When Philo’s horses and sleigh, bearing the last vestige of 
Barnum’s successful venture in showmanship, drew up to the 
door of the boarding house where he was stopping, Barnum 
placed the corpse in a small room to which he had a key. Now that 
the fever of the hectic six months had subsided, he was afforded 
at last an opportunity to ruminate on the validity of Joice Heth’s 
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professed age. The longer he wondered, the greater grew his 
curiosity. While he had been exhibiting Joice Heth at Niblo’s, 
Dr. David L. Rogers, an eminent surgeon on Chambers Street in 
New York City, expressed a desire to perform a post-mortem 
examination if Joice Heth should die in the United States. Bar- 
num called upon the doctor and, after informing him of Joice 
Heth’s death, the surgeon reminded him of his old promise. A dis- 
section of the corpse was arranged for the following day at the 
City Saloon. 

The anatomical examination was attended on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1836, at twelve o'clock by several editors and clergymen, 
a large number of doctors, and a group of medical students. “Hun- 
dreds of medical men” ** had, through the months that Barnum 
exhibited her, vouched for the excessive age of Joice Heth. Dr. 
Rogers himself “expected to have spoiled half a dozen knives in 
severing the ossification in the arteries around the region of the 
heart and chest.” ** 

After the corpse of Joice Heth, now in a mahogany coffin, had 
been wheeled into the room, the surgeon’s knife disclosed the en- 
tire hoax. The incisions revealed the rascality of Bartram and 
Lindsay, proved the venerable bill of sale to be a forgery, and tes- 
tified to the marvelous powers of recall possessed by the defunct 
subject. Dr. Rogers found the liver normal and healthy, the su- 
tures of the brain distinct and easily separable, and a lack of ossi- 
fication in the abdominal and thoracic viscera and in the arteries 
and valves of the heart. According to Richard A. Locke, editor of 
the New York Sun, “It seemed to be the unanimous opinion of all 
the medical gentlemen present that Joice Heth could not have 
been more than seventy-five, or, at the utmost, eighty years of 
age!” 

Barnum, who had “relied upon her appearance and the docu- 
ments as evidence of the truth of her story,” * was forced into the 
unpleasant acknowledgment that he had been a dupe of Joice 
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Heth. He had, however, plenty of respectable company. Dr. Rog- 
ers of New York and Dr. Warren of Boston, to cite only two of the 
hundreds of practitioners who had fallen for the hoax, stood con- 
victed of unbecoming gullibility. Locke, who was capable of fost- 
ering a good hoax and at one time had New Yorkers believing that 
the Moon was peopled with hairy, bat-like creatures, was also 
among the victims of the Joice Heth hoax. 

Even after the hoax was revealed, many persons obstinately 
refused to believe that they had been gulled. 


“There must be a mistake,” said one, “for her very appearance indi- 
cated her age to have been at least a hundred and twenty.” “She 
could not have been less than a hundred,” said others; while still 
others believed she was quite as old as represented.*? 


The remains of Joice were removed to Bethel, Barnum’s native 
town, and given a respectable burial. If a tombstone marks the 
place of her interment, certainly, I hope the date assigned for her 


birth is not 1674. 
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YIDDISH RIDDLES AND PROBLEMS 


RUTH RUBIN 


joy and thanksgiving. During the days of the week, work 
continues as usual, but in the evenings songs are sung 
around the table, and puzzles, riddles, arithmetical problems and 
enigmas are provided for entertainmént. Games of cards and 
“Dreydl” (teetotum or trendel) are played. 
The following problems in arithmetic and riddles are among 
those which my mother used to ask during the Chanukkah holi- 
day. 


, | HE HOLIDAY of Chanukkah is an important week of 


YIDDISH RIDDLES 


1. It clothes the entire world, but walks naked. What is it? 
(a needle) 

2. It stands in the middle of the square. When you shake its 
hand, it weeps. What is it? (the town pump) 

3. It has four legs, but is not an animal? What is it? (@ bed) 

4. It has feathers, but is not a bird. What is it? (@ featherbed) 

5. Seventy fellows in a wooden hut and each and all are bald. 
What is that? (a box of matches) 

6. All day it moves about the house and in the evening it 
stands in a corner. What is it? (a broom) 

7. A thousand fellows who wear one belt. What’s that? (a 
bundle of straw) 

8. Two rhymed variants of a riddle about snow: 
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Flies without wings, 
Builds without bricks, 
Sits without an arse, 
Departs without feet. 


Flies in without wings, 
Builds without bricks, 
Lies down like a lord, © 
Rises like a fool. 


This refers to the fact that when snow first falls, it is gentle 
and clean; when it melts and disappears, it is soiled and slushy. 
(This, of course, was the explanation given me by my mother.) 
9. Dressed in seven petticoats and whoever undresses it must 
weep. What is it? (an onion) 
10. Your father’s son and no brother of thine? Who is it? (you) 
11. Patch on patch and not a single stitch. What’s that? (a 
cabbage head) 
12. Looks like a horse, cats like a horse and his tail can see as 
well as his eyes. What is that? (a blind horse) 
13. Why does a hare run to the woods during both summer 
and winter? (Because the woods won’t come to him) 
14. When it rains what kind of a tree does a hare sit under? 
(a wet tree) 
15. A little barrel fell off the roof and there wasn’t a barrel- 
mender in the world who could mend it. What was that? (an egg) 
16. He climbs up and pokes about and takes it out and shakes — 
it off and climbs down. What is that? (a chimney sweep) 


YIDDISH ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


1. A city slicker, walking up a country road, met a herd of 
geese. “Good morning, ye hundred geese,” he greeted them, doff- 
ing his hat gallantly. “Ah,” said the leading goose at the head of 
the herd, “but we are not a hundred. Now if you will but double 
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our number, and add to it half of our number, then a quarter of 
our number and then one of us, only then will we be a hundred!” 
How many geese were they? 

(Answer: 36) 


2. A farmer, who had been selling eggs at the market, was 
left with 35 eggs at the end of the day. When his three sons, who 
had been helping him all day, were gathering up the baskets for 
their return home, the farmer turned to them with the following 
problem: He asked his eldest to take half of the number of eggs; 
his middle son to take a quarter, and the youngest to take two- 
ninths. The sons started to divide the eggs in the manner their 
father had indicated, but they simply got nowhere. What should 
they have done? 

(Answer: Pretend that you have 36 eggs, one more than the 
actual number left over, and now PROCEED AS THE FARMER 
HAD INSTRUCTED HIS SONS TO DO. Lo and behold, it 


works! As to why it works—why does it work this way? Well, that’s 
too deep for me, and Mother didn’t have the answer for that one.) 


3. A man had to cross a lake in a rowboat. He had to take with 
him a lamb, a wolf and a head of cabbage. However, he was per- 
mitted to transport only two of these at one crossing. Now, if he 
left the wolf and lamb alone, the wolf would eat the lamb. If he 
left the lamb and cabbage alone, the lamb would eat the cabbage. 
The problem is to transport all three in a minimum of crossings. 
How many crossings did he make and how did he manage the 
transportation of his three charges? 

(The answer to this problem can be resolved by many in dif- 
ferent ways. I have been able to do it in seven trips: 

The man first crosses over with the lamb. 

Then he returns and takes the cabbage across. 

‘Then he returns with the lamb, leaves the lamb there and 
returns with the wolf. 
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Then he returns for the lamb and takes it across. 

In this way, the lamb and wolf, or lamb and cabbage were not 
left alone. This requires seven trips to and fro before the man and 
his charges all reach the opposite bank of the river.) 


A POETIC VERSION OF THE 
“LONESOME DRUM” LEGEND 


THOMAS F. O'DONNELL 


N THE Foreword to his Listen for a Lonesome Drum, Carl 


Carmer mentions the various folk versions of the legend of 

drumbeats, “a sound that is not a voice” and a “faraway 
tattoo” that is heard from time to time in widely separated parts 
of New York State. These have given rise to any number of ex- 
planations which are part of New York lore. 

One interesting and fairly early variant of the legend of the 
“Jonesome drum” and its ghostly beat appears in a long-forgotten 
poem by Alfred B. Street, which he read to the united Literary 
Societies of Hamilton College on July 23, 1850. Street, who was 
director of the New York State Library at the time and also well- 
known as a poet, had been invited to participate in an anni- 
versary program by the Societies. He appeared with Henry B. 
Stanton, who delivered an address entitled, ‘Ultraists-Conserva- 
tives-Reformers.” Both Street’s poem and Stanton’s address were 
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subsequently published in a pamphlet by the Literary Societies 
who heard them speak. 

Street’s poem, “The Mohawk Valley,” is a lengthy work in 
blank verse. Almost buried in the last 130 lines is a story of “the 
Indian Drum.” After extolling the beauties and virtues of the 
various states and territories that comprised the Union in 1850, 
Street turned to New York State and to the Mohawk Valley in 
particular. He traced, in conventional blank verse, the history of 
the settling of the valley. In a final section which actually has 
little to do with the rest of the poem he wrote of: 


A legend of the noble Iroquois, 
Called by the Indian Chief who told it me 
In his low, guttural tones, “The Indian Drum.” 


The legend is of “old O-no-rah,” an Iroquois who was feared 
and hated even by his own tribal brethren. “Stories dark” were 
told of O-No-rah and his equally unpopular sons. They had vio- 


lated the sacred law of hospitality and visitors to their lodge dis- 
appeared and were never heard of again. O-no-rah and his sons 
denied any foul play, and they ascribed the disappearances to the 
work of wolves and panthers. At the annual feast of repentance, 
the wily suspects partook in the ceremony with as much apparent 
sincerity as their fellows. At this ceremony the Iroquois ask that 


The blest forgiveness of great Hah-wen-ne-yo 
Would rest on those that made a true repentance; 
But if the one that grasped the wampum belt 

Felt no repentance, then the mighty wrath 

Of the Great Spirit would be suddenly felt 
Crushing the daring rebel to the dust. 


On the following day, after the ceremony at which all the 
Indians have presumably expressed private and sincere repent- 


1 Address by Henry B. Stanton and Poem by Alfred B. Street, pronounced 
before the Literary Societies of Hamilton College, July 23, 1850 (Utica: Roberts 
and Sherman, 1850). Street’s poem is on pp. 37-52. 
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ence for their sins of the past year, O-no-rah’s sons engage in a 
family dance 


To the light tapping of the Indian Drum 
Beat by O-no-rah. Blithesome went the dance; 
But suddenly the mountain overhead 
Moved, and then, quick as thought, the impending mass 
Fell, whelming underneath its crushing weight, 
Lodges and all the dwellers. 
Years have passed, 
And now at evening, if you stoop your ear 
Close to the mound, you'll hear the tapping light 
Of old O-no-rah’s drum, for it is said 
That though they all were crushed beneath the weight 
Of Hah-wen-ne-yo’s awful wrath for not 
Repenting Okah’s blood poured out by them, 
Yet old O-no-rah, far more stained with guilt 
Than those he had controlled, was doomed to live 
Beneath the mound—<(a reptile cased in stone) — 
And beat his drum as warning unto all 
Never to brave the wrath of Hah-wen-ne-yo. 


The Indian stooped his ear, as thus he said, 

And I stooped mine. A quick, light, ticking struck 
Upon it, but whether ’t was the Indian Drum, 
Or the field-spider with its little clock 

Ticking the moments off amidst the grass, 

I did not care to know, for well I love 

These Indian legends, and with willing heart 
Yield them deep faith for their romantic beauty. 


In this manner more than one hundred years ago, Alfred B. 
Street, who later became one of the State’s most popular poets, 
recounted a version of one of our favorite legends in stately, 
though undistinguished, iambic pentameter. 
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IS JAZZ A FOLK-ART? 


By WILLIAM BRUCE CAMERON 


AZZ, that most American of all music, presents a number of 
paradoxes which excite frequent and often vehement argu- 

ments among both its detractors and its adherents. One of 
these concerns the status of jazz as a folk-art. This writer takes the 
weasel-position that it both is and it isn’t, but he is willing to 
take on all comers by asserting that it is not folkish in the ways in 
which most writers think it is and that its true folk qualities are 
largely unheralded and unrecognized. 

The terms folk and folkways are familiar concepts to sociolo- 
gists. They have revered ancestry in usage by people like Wundt, 
Lazarus and Steinthal, who studied folk-psychology, or what today 
we would call “culture and personality,” and William Graham 
Sumner, whose classic book, Folkways, established for all time 
both the meaning and significance of this term. In seeking some 
device with which to measure culture, numerous scholars have in- 
dependently discerned continua between diametrically opposite 
types, ranging from the small, intimate, isolated and homogene- 
ous community to the large, formal, accessible and heterogeneous. 
Robert Redfield calls these two polar types the “folk society” and 
the “urban.” Although other sociologists may prefer different 
terminology, viz., sacred-secular, gemeinschaft-gesellschaft, status- 
contract, all readily understand the meanings and the logic behind 
them. 

Folk, “folks,” folkish, folksy, and folkways all carry certain 
connotations: primarily, a homogeneity of genetic and ethnic 
background, and secondly, a uniformity of character and dis- 
position permitting ready and accurate prediction of behavior on 
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the part of peers. ‘““They are our kind of folks.” They lack pre- 
tention and have a kind of rude honesty about the roles one takes 
and the use or disuse of social graces. ‘‘He’s just plain home-folks.” 
They are traditionally oriented and have a time-sanctified social 
code, plus a storehouse of wit, philosophy, technical advice and 
metaphysics. All of these are transmitted and diffused by word of 
mouth and frequently contain diametrically contradictory prin- 
ciples, stated with equally epigramatic force, and bound 
together by the single tie of long common ownership. ‘‘Folks here- 
abouts have always done it thisaway.” 

This core of meanings is not accepted only by sociologists. In 
opening the 1956 seminars on American music at Cooperstown, 
Carlton Sprague Smith divided music into three broad groups, 
“folk, urban, and art music.” He further asserted that, generally, 
folk music resembled urban music of a few generations previous. 
In this most sociologists would concur. The city tends to be the 
center of culture and the locus of innovations. These then radiate 
to the surrounding areas, where, if sufficiently isolated, they may 
become embalmed, often to the detriment of the arts but to the 
joy of later culturologists who can find a nearly pure lode of cul- 
ture long since worn out and discarded in the more accessible ur- 
ban areas. 

I promised conflict, and I have just spent three long para- 
_ graphs in apparent idyllic agreement. Where is the conflict? Right 
here: Jazz is not a rural music, but characteristically urban. It is 
not basically committed to the preservation of the past, but in- 
stead tries ostentatiously to outdate itself daily. While many Jazz 
musicians come from the country, often the “‘big-foot country,” 
they leave behind folkish ways as fast as they can and strenuously 
dissemble urbanity in dress, speech, bearing and tastes. 

_ At the very time that urban bred middle-class boys go to col- 
lege and major in folk-lore and prowl the countryside attempting 
to “collect” some hitherto unpublished version of “Barbara 
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Allen,” which they will then sing in Burl Ives tones, there are 
small town boys, who hop rides to the city, taking along their 
beat-up, second-hand horns. They have eyes for the big town 
and all its ways. For them the main stream of American music is 
not Elizabethan balladry winding its dwindling way down to 
Colvin Hollow, but rather the blues, moaned or blown in the 
cotton fields, mixed with gin and sin on Rampart and 
Bourbon Streets, broadcasts in a million one-night stands in 
dance halls and theatres all over the land, and now trained, 
polished and implemented at Juilliard, Eastman and North Texas 
State College. No falsetto-singing, modal-chord-strumming, nos- 
talgia-pulling “folk bit” for them. These boys have their hip cards 
punched, their axes in hand, and they want to cut out on the rural 
scene and dig what’s making on the street. 

As far as I can tell, the only thing that country life ever con- 
tributed to the art of jazz was to make the music man so unhappy 
that he had to moan, so bitter that he had to shout, and so very 
glad to get to the city that he laughed and jumped for joy. Not 
that the city was kind. Like other natural forces, the city neither 
rewards nor punishes; it merely reacts. And inexorably, many a 
talented migrant has been debauched, ground up, destroyed by 
the impact of urban demands and temptations to a sensitive per- 
sonality who has only ruralways to go on. But for the sake of the 
art, the point still must be made: even if the city destroyed these 
men, at least it listened, and the country never did. Otherwise they 
would have stayed. Art for art’s sake is laudable, but it does not 
buy bread, and the two main attractions the city has always held 
for the jazz man are music and bread. The larger the city, the 
more and better of both. 

But there is another part of this paradox: the jazz man goes 
to the city; he is not necessarily, nor even typically, born there. 
Good jazz men all know this. Listen to any discussion about who 
blows good horn and where. Like as not the boys will agree on 
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some of the big names, but each will add, “But you ought to hear 
Bobby Cohn in Cincinnati, or Johnny Phillips in Pekin.” They 
know that there are literally hundreds of top-notch musicians 
who still live in the hinterlands, who have never gone to the big 
towns or who never return there. Jazz is where you find it. You 
often find it languishing in the small towns, but you almost never 
find it in the hills and hollows. 

Another misunderstanding centers on the folkishness of jazz 
technique. It seems to be true that the early jazz sounds that were 
played on instruments were fashioned in part after previous vocal 
sounds. A man first plays what he has heard. Only later does he 
find a sound which is really his own. But this does not mean that 
jazz stopped back there. The idea that a jazz musician should be 
musically ignorant has long since been discredited. Today it is 
the folksinging kids who can’t play a guitar out of the key of E 
without a capo. The jazzmen know their horns. Granting that 
jazzmen heavily favor the flat keys (band instruments feel “left 
handed” in sharps), the man who can’t blow in all twelve keys 
is properly ashamed of it. 

We can’t defend this next point, yet we must state it: instru- 
mentalists usually suspect that vocalists are not really musicians. 
Practically all jazz musicians are instrumentalists, while most folk 
music in America leans on the lyrics. Many a modern jazzman of 
stature is a college or conservatory graduate himself. He does not 
collect music like a folklorist; he creates it. Jazz today is a living, 
changing art. The people who are making it are urban, sometimes 
even urbane. They are trained and literate instrumentalists and 
composers and skilled improvisers, which is really just another 
word for a fast-thinking composer who blows his horn well, They 
live in the city; they work in the city; they feel with the city when 
they feel anything other than their art. They may be refugees 
from the swamp lands, but their feet are clean and they wear shoes. 
They are trained, intent, knowledgeable and sophisticated, and 
they are critical about what they are doing. Folksy they are not. 
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Despite all this, there is a kind of folk quality about jazz, al- 
though professional folklorists are not likely to find it. Collecting 
folklore of any sort demands that the collector establish rapport 
with his folk. Anyone who has done field work knows well enough 
how difficult this can be. The researcher is rarely even from the 
people, must less one of the people, and they know it. If he has the 
right informal credentials, a congenial personality and some 
friends in the area, he may bit by bit be admitted, but it is often 
slow going. The more different his ways and background, the less 
trustworthy will his data be. If he is white and the people he is 
interested in are American Negroes, the wall is nearly impene- 
trable. Even if he is a Negro, but urban and educated, the wall is 
still there. Willis James recounts an episode in which he was try- 
ing to study the music of an isolated Negro community. As a col- 
lege professor, he had to struggle to gain a little confidence. Why 
was he there? Was he an investigator of some sort? Did he want to 
ridicule their ways? What good reason could he have to come to 
them? At long last a man gave him one sardonic lyric: 


Listen what I tell you 
Understand me well 

Strangers ain’t welcome here 
Home folks is catchin’ hell! 


This underlines the problem of research among the really 
primitive grass-rooters of jazz. Long used to subjugation and ex- 
ploitation, these people cannily avoid any commitment as long 
as they can, and if they must talk with the researcher in order not 
to be rude, they try to figure out what kind of answer he wants and 
then give it to him. Usually the answer is a kind of double talk 
which simultaneously says to all the real people around them: 
“Look here at this man. What is he up to anyway? Let’s give him 
a pleasant answer and maybe he'll go away.” Under these circum- 
stances, the old jazz musician will agree that he was once on such- 
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and-such a band and that he probable heard such-and-such a tune 
twenty years before it came out. In fact he will agree to almost 
anything, because he doesn’t really care. Many current myths in 
jazz apparently arose in just this way. Some of these myths are 
gradually being dispelled. 

The research problem today is more complex, because the 
musician is more sophisticated, but it remains similar. Musicians, 
like folk people, are intensely loyal to their own kind, and al- 
though they are obviously urban, they are in peculiar and delib- 
erate ways isolated. They do not fear to talk with people. They 
will pass the time of day with anyone. They appear to the stranger 
affable and casual, but also shallow and superficial. ‘This is largely 
just a blind, serving the same purpose as the “Yas, suh, boss!” of 
the old southern Negro. Although I play a little jazz myself and 
have been able to establish fair rapport with most jazzmen I have 
talked with, there is one prominent saxophonist whom I know 
from whom I have never been able to get one word of criticism 
about another musician’s playing. It is not, I am sure, that he is 
not critical. The excellence of his own performance gives the lie 
to this. His affability is a cover. He does not trust me. I might air 
his critical comments in an article like this one and thereby make 
him the center of controversy which he does not seek. He much 
prefers to go on just playing good jazz. 

This does not characterize all jazz musicians. Some of them are 
violent personalities and vocal about their dislikes. But the jazz 
man today is often in the public eye. To eat he must get along. It is 
easier to get along if you don’t let people get too close to you. So 
he often cultivates an easy front that goes about two inches deep 
and he keeps private his real feelings. These he shares only with 
other musicians and close friends who have proven that they can 
be trusted. 

The jazz man then does have the folk characteristics of inti- 
macy and isolation and group loyalty. Also he has the unwritten 
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code of conduct which he has learned in the only way in which it 
can be learned—by first hand participation. Marshall Stearns re- 
ports how this even cuts across national boundaries. A foreign 
newspaperman, a jazz fan, suppressed a good story because it could 
have caused embarrassment to the Gillespie band on their Mid- 
dle East tour. 

Another characteristic of folk people is a cultivation of various 
delicious brands of private humor. These are meaningful only 
within the group and they are often expressed in language which 
defies translation into other tongues. The jazzman’s world abounds 
with such humor. Jazzmen also have their own John Henrys and 
Mike Finks about whom all manner of enormous lies are told. 
In fairness, some of the lies are true. 

But while the language is obscure and personal, it is not charac- 
teristically archaic. In much linguistic research among folk people 
in the United States we can find clues in Elizabethan or other early 
literature. Isolation and illiteracy add their typical errors in trans- 
mission, but isolation restricts innovation. Jazz, being urban, 
thrives on invention and change, and the language of the jazzman 
moves like the hand on the keyboard, twisting the words, chang- 
ing them, recombining them and discarding them when familiar- 
ity reduces their freshness of impact. 

At any point there is a jargon. In the swing era it was called 
“jive talk.” Jive referred generally to the kidding around, self- 
consciously phoney mannerisms which the jazzman affected, both 
in his personal behavior and in his music. A great jazzman sum- 
med it up when he said: ““There’s nothing wrong with jive, as long 
as you know it’s jive.” Unhappily, at all periods there have been 
those who forgot, and always there have been outsiders who never 
knew. The language of the jazz group is always full of jive, partly 
drawn from the storehouse of folk-wit which the jazzman brought 
with him in his trek to the city, partly coined on the spot to express 
an immediate need, much of it found haphazardly in sheer experi- 
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mentation with words. But very little of it is really poetic. The 
language is in general ambiguous, impoverished and insignificant. 
The real core of the jazzman’s subculture is the music. All else is 
superficial to it, coming and going like flotsam on the sturdy fluid 
wave. You don’t have to have a special haircut to play good horn; 
you merely get the haircut to look like other musicians. Talking 
the current slang does not give you the beat. All of this is just jive. 

A final similarity to folk music lies in the content of the solo- 
ist’s improvisations. While the ideal of the improviser is a com- 
pletely fresh and original melody, actually most melodies are con- 
structed from bits and snatches of previous ones, patched together 
and unified so that they are in a sense original, but in another 
sense strongly imitative. There are few great original talents in 
jazz. Nearly everyone shows plainly the influence, not only of speci- 
fic musicians, but also of the time and cultural milieu in which 
he learned to improvise. Just as the folk ballad singer borrows 
verses from other ballads to shore up his own, so also does the 
improviser borrow “‘licks,” “riffs,” and other small segments to 
add sparkle and continuity to his own personal ideas. To copy 
whole someone else’s chorus is either a mark of great adulation, 
particularly when this chorus has already become famous on a 
record and would be immediately recognized by all sophisticates, 
or else it is a cheap and deceitful way of feigning an ability to im- 
provise which is actually lacking. But to borrow a useful measure 
here or there is merely regarded as common sense and good taste. 

To sum up, jazz does have its roots in folk music, especially in 
the blues. And these roots go deep. Probably twenty percent of 
the music played at the 1956 Newport Jazz Festival was frankly 
blues, all kinds of blues, including Green Blues. But it did not 
sound much like Bessie or Cow Cow or Leadbelly. The roots lie 
there, strong and deep, but the tree keeps branching upward into 
more rarified air all thie time. The connection between the early 
blues singer and the contemporary West Coaster is more than just 
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a tenuous aesthetic one. Both are members, though of different 
years, in a warm fraternity of kindred spirits. To the jazzman, 
other jazzmen are “home folks,” although he will likely disdain 
the word. The main qualities in which the jazzman resembles the 
folk artists of another time are his sincerity, his playing mainly for 
himself and his friends, his suspicion of strangers, and above all 
his deep and abiding conviction that he must follow his music 
where it leads him because it reflects the essence of his life. 


A. P. SHERRIL AND HIS 
COUNTRY EMPORIUM 


ROBERT M. FRENCH 


N NORTH Spencer Street, Pike, at the rear of the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Roberts, is a red, framed, 
story and a half structure, which measures twenty feet 
in width and thirty feet in length. The structure is considered to 
be the second oldest frame structure now standing in western New 
York, outdated only by the Indian Council House in Letchworth 
Park. 
The structure was framed in 1842. The plates and sills were 
sawed from trees felled on the East Transit Line of the Holland 
Land Company’s tract when that line was surveyed in 1798. Built 
at the Zenith of the building boom and located just west of the 
grist mill tail race on the south side of Main Street, it shared the 
bustle of commerce and witnessed the gayety of the pleasure seek- 
ers, the pathos of the indigent soldiers of the Revolution, the 
tribulations of the migrants headed for the Ohio, the sedateness of 
the seminary students, and the recruiting for the Civil War. 
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Past its doors on Decoration Day marched a hundred soldiers 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. In it many a letter was passed 
out before the days of postage stamps. Stage coaches from all parts 
of western New York paused here to discharge mail and passen- 
gers. This was when Pike was one of the most populous and 
wealthiest villages in Allegany County [Wyoming County after 
1846] and when Pike exerted political strength in county affairs. 

It is probable that the structure was erected for Abraham P. 
Sherril, who was in the prime of life when he and his family mi- 
grated to Pike in 1835. In the store he sold general merchandise 
until 1861, when he was appointed postmaster by Abraham Lin- 
coln. At that time he sold his stock and engaged in processing pen- 
sion claims and in insurance. His account book for 1846 includes 
several items concerning veterans of the Revolution or their 
widows. After his death in 1888, the building was converted to 
domestic use. 

The Sherril store, having shared Pike’s greatest glory, was a 
victim of the “Big Flood” which struck the village on a night in 
July 1902. The building floated downstream to Spencer Street. 
After the flood, the frame was moved on rollers to its present 
location, There it served as the first private garage in Pike. Today 
it is vacant and awaits the vagaries of time. 

At the end of this article is a list of merchandize from Sherril’s 
Account Book for 1846. The listed prices are in shillings and 
pence. Thus 1/6 is a shilling and six pence or perhaps a shilling 
and a half, for one shilling was 1214¢. This account book of nearly 
200 pages was placed in the Town Historian’s collection by the 
late Howard M. Bowen, an historian. It was written, without 
blot or erasure, with a goose quill on rag stock paper. The chiro- 
graphy is excellent and readable. This is not surprising, for in his 
younger days Sherril had been a school teacher. 

The merchandise list contains many expensive fabrics and 
numerous dress items which are no longer available. One wonders 
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why a small country store should have had such a variety. The 
first explanation is that there were many mechanics, business men 
and “well-to-do” families who could afford such apparel. Secondly, 
there were a number of tailors who made dresses and men’s suits 
to order. Finally, many people bought a suit or fancy dress in the 
expectation that such an item would last a lifetime. The average 
man or woman of that day wore the best suit or dress only for 
weddings and funerals. From the contents of the list, I should 
judge that the vests were fancy in pattern, even though the coat 
and pantaloons were sober in cut and hue. 

Abraham P. Sherril was born September 3, 1803, in East 
Hampton, Long Island, where he obtained his education. He 
served as a school teacher at Quogue, New York, and Middleton, 
New Jersey. Later he moved to Smithtown, New York. There he 
was married to Elizabeth Saxton in 1832. 

He served as deputy postmaster in Pike from 1837 to 1841. 
Until 1848, Sherril was a Democrat, but dissatisfied with the 
stand on slavery, which he detested, he left that party. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most influential of county politicians and 
he participated at Angelica in forming the Republican Party there 
in 1854. 

In the general election of 1860, the Republican party placed 
Abraham Lincoln in the presidential chair. Sherril was rewarded 
with the postmastership, a position he held for twenty years. Sher- 
ril served as Town Supervisor three terms and as Town Clerk ten 
terms. He also served on the first board of trustees of Pike Sem- 
inary. He was clerk of the Presbyterian Church of Pike for forty 
years, and as an Elder for more than twenty years. Old residents 
said that he was a slender man with the usual chin whiskers of that 
day and he was always jovial and accommodating. He died in 
1888. 

The following items illustrate the varied stock carried in a 
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leading country store 110 years ago. The price of dry goods, unless 
otherwise stated, is by the yard. 


Dress fabrics 


$1.00 Jean, bleached 
6/ Kentucky 
Lace, figured 
silk 
5/6 Lawn, Bishop 
Barrage, veil gingham 


Bleaching, cloth 
Bombasine, black 
Buckhram 
Calico, blue 
French 20¢ Linen 
Cambrick 
Canvass 
Chambree, pink Lining, plaid 
Cassimer silk 
Crepe, black Mull, Swiss 
white Muslin, bar 
Crossbar cloth 
Calico, regular 
Cloth, bleached 


Satinent 
Serge 
Sheeting 
/ Shirting 
6 stripe 
Delain, muslin / Sheet, fine 
Shawl, Ig. figured Silicia 
Drill, blue ¢ Silk, brown 
mixt 
Drilling 
Cassinette, blue 
Facing, check Veil, black 
Flannel, cotton Velvet, black 
Tow cloth 


4/ 
Yarn, stocking, Ib. ........ 5/ 


2/9 
Bf 
3/6 

“ee @ 4/ 

9/ 

ee 9 

6/ 

4/ 

eee 4 
2/4 

6 

4/ 

i 
10¢ Padding . 

6/ 

“ee eee 0 

1 

(s 
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Foot Gear Eyelets, (doz.) & hooks, 
on ¢ 
$4 Fan ea. 9¢ 
$3 Fringes, silk, yd. .......... 1/6 
wet | Combs, sarcanet, doz. ..... 3/6 
Glass, looking 9/ 
/ Knife, pen 
Needles, paper of 


Shoes, junior 
Sli kid 
Shoes, calf 
Slippers, girl Shears, pr. ...........-++. 2/6 
Stockings, pr. Silk, skein 5¢—6¢ 
Rubbers Studs, set 2/ 
Suspenders, pr. ........ 
Tape, stick of 
Thimble 
Thread, knots of 
spool 
tack, oz. 
Trimmings, pant 


Tuscan & trim ... 


coat & vest . Few’ 
Dress Accessories 


Umbrella, ea. ........ 
Beads, steel, bunch i 4 
Bandbox, ea. ........... ml 
Blacking, Miller's Whalebones, pr. .......... 
Bobbins 6¢ each 
Border, fluted, yd. (hat) .. Palm leaf hat 
Brush, hair 1/6 Wreaths, hat 
Buttons, doz. Yarn, wool, Ib. 
Hunter’s set cotton lb. 
Pearl, doz. 
Sport, doz. ...... 3/ 
Cord, coat, pr. yd. ........ 1/ 
Combs, ea. 6 
back & pr. side .... 
bugle 
Broom, brush 
Candles, lb. 
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Boots, pr. | 
wom 
Boots, thic 
kid 
Gaiters .. 
Shoes, walking ........... 10/ 
morocco .......7/—10/ Pins, paper of ............ I/ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
9 
¢ 
¢ 
2 


Crock, earthen 
stone 
Cup & saucer 


Dish, covered 

Jug, quart 

Knife, set 

Ladle, butter 

Paper, curtain, roll 

Pitcher, white 

Plates, sauce, doz. ......... 8/ 
blue edged, doz. .... 5/ 

Plateers, GOED, CB. is 1/9 

ed 


Sander’s 4th 

Rhetorical 
Speiler,Saunder’s 
Pasteboard, sheet 
Testaments, ea. ........... 9¢ 


Garments 


cashmere 
Gloves, kid 
buck 


cotton 
silk 


black silk 


8¢ Gloves, gents 


Seed garden paper 

Tacks, paper of 
Trap, mouse 1/—1/6 
Tub, wash 10/6 
2 


1/ 
5¢ 


8¢ 
8¢ 


School Books 
Arithmetic 
4/ 
38¢ 
1/ 
75¢ 


Analysis, ‘Town’s 
Deeds, blank 
Grammar, Brown’s 
Geography, primary 
Paper, quire 
etter sheet 
Ink, bottle 
Primer, Sander’s 
Reader, Sander’s Ist 
Sander’s 3rd 


1/3 


3/ 
2/6—4/ 
leather 
for girl 
lin 
Pants, pattern 
tweed pantaloons. .. .$3. 


/ 
lg. Figured delain. . 28/ 
Brocha delain .... 24/ 
Brown 


Merino delain .... 
Skirts, corded 


Socks 
cotton hose 
Buskins, cotton 


3/6 Vest, pattern 
2/ 


Edibles 


6¢ 
Buckwheat flour, Ib. ...... 
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Comforters .............2/—2/6 
Cravats, silk ...........2/—9/ 
Dresses, lawn ............-$2. 
5/6 
-2/6—12/6 
Pot, earthen .............. 4/ Handkerchief, ea., silk. . .6/—8/ 
chamber covered ...... 4/ gingham ........ 31¢ 
L 
pattern. ........8+ 6/ 
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Tobacco 


Nutmeg, OZ. Tobacco, Ib. 

Pepper, Ib. .......-..+++- 1/8 plug, 3¢ 
Spice, lb. 1/3 snu tb. 2/6—2/8 
Saleratus, lb. 0¢: snuff, 6¢ 
Starch, Ib. / snuff (Scotch) Ib. 31¢ 
Sugar, brown, Ib. ......... 10¢ Clay pipes, ea. ........... l¢ 

auce, , bottle 

Tea, 88¢ 

Bitters, Libby's, btl. ....... 75¢ 


Services 


Affidavits, taking 
Deed, makin 
Mortgage, filing / Dye stuffs, etc. 
Papers, pension making 8/—16/ Alum, Ib. 
Candles, making, Ib 2¢ 
Cutting pants 2 
coat 
Making coat . 
pants / Madder, ‘b. 2/ 
Whitewashing house, 1 day 18/ Vitriol, Ib. .....++..-+ 3/ 
Mending rella 
Labor, per es | Implements, Etc. 
Singing 
Use of bu 
(15 miles) 
Use of buggy to China 
(Arcade) (15 miles) . 
Use of buggy to Pike Ax 
Five Corners (2 mi.) .... 2/ Ax helve 
Use of wagon to Portage | percussion, box 
8 mi. 50¢ 
Use of buggy, 8 days $3 Brush, boka 
Use of horse, 1 day 50¢ Currycomb 
Trucking butter to Gimblet 6¢ 
Rochester .50 Gunpowder, Ib. ........... 4/ 
Trucking coal from Attica, Hoe 5/ 
CWE. $1.10 Fork, 3 tined 
Trucking 6 cwt. coal from pitchfork 
$1.50 Iron (flatiron) Ib. ........ 
Lead, bar, per Ib. ........ 10¢ 
Knife 4/ 
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Graham, peck ........+... 2/ 

© OF. | 

Cinnamon, Ib. .......:.... & 
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Mop Stick 

Pin, rolling 2/6 

Rake 1/ 

Scales, platform $20.00 

10¢ 
6¢ 


Hardware, Lumber 
Butts, set table 


Latch, door 
Screws, doz. 


pane 3¢ 
Shingles, per M. ....$12—$14.00 

Farm Supplies, Sales 
Brooms, wholesale, ea. ..... 


Bags 
British Oil, bottle 


Tartar, crude, lb. ......... 
Thread, shoe, per ball . 
Twine, lb. 

Salt, bbl. 


Beans, bu. 7/ 
9¢—1/ 


Lamb, Ib. 


Oats, bu. 


¢ Onion seed, oz. 


Pasturing cow 
Mutton, Ib. 3—4¢ 
2/ 

Peaches, dried, Ib. ........ 


Potatoes, bu. 

Sheepskins 

Stovewood, cord 

Veal, lb. 1/ 
6/—8/ 


2/ 

10¢ 

20¢ 

14¢ 

Apples, bu. ...........1/6—2/ 

dried, bu. ......3/—5/ 

Wheel head .............. 44¢ 

Firking ................4/-6/ 

Ham, Ib. 

ear, per M. .....$15.00 


THE STRANGER AT THE 
SHIRLEY MEETING 


JULIA HULL WINNER 


HUNDRED years ago the Orthodox Quakers of the 
Shirley Meeting assembled regularly at eleven in the 
morning on the First Day and the Fourth Day. House- 

wives and farmers attended in such numbers as to fill the meeting 
house. The meeting house stood well back from the Shirley Road 
and north of the old Quaker Cemetery that lies at the junction 
of the Shirley and Wilcox Roads, Town of North Collins, in Erie 
County. 

The Quakers of this meeting had a peculiar belief. They felt 
that any sinner could read the Scriptures. If a person were a 
Christian, the proof would be evident by the verses he carried 
in his heart. He would have read the Bible sufficiently at home 
to have committed many passages to memory. So it was that no 
Bibles were permitted in the meeting. 

My father’s grandmother, the former Hannah Southwick, often 
told this story to her grand-children. One day, in the silence of a 
meeting, a stranger took a Bible from his pocket and, opening it, 
began to read. He had said oniy a few words before two of the 
elders rose and, taking the stranger by the arms, led him out of 
the building. As the man reached the door he ordered, “Let go!” 
They obeyed. 

Then, matching his words with gestures, first one foot and 
then the other, as in the Biblical injunction,‘ he said, “I'll brush 
off the dust of my feet against you.” 

After that time the meeting began to decline. The last 
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religious service held there was the funeral service for Hannah’s 
husband, Nehemiah Hull, on August 11th, 1884. Hannah and 
Nehemiah both sleep in the quiet little cemetery which is shaded 
by the leaves of a large and beautiful cucumber tree. Where the 
meeting house formerly stood there is now only tangled under- 


growth. \ 


1 Matthew 10:14: “And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet.” 


LEGEND OF THE STONE GIANTS 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


ISCOVERY of the Cardiff Giant in Onondaga County, 

York State, began the most sensational hoax in Ameri- 

can history. In the controversy that raged some expert 
opinion accepted the Giant as fact, that is, as a former flesh and 
blood fact. Other experts branded him as a pitted-stone fake and 
as poor sculpture. With sides chosen by both experts and laymen, 
the Cardiff Giant made excellent newspaper copy, lively table 
conversation and plenty of money for its exploiting owners. 

In the summer of 1870, a correspondent of the Buffalo Express, 
writing under the name of “Rambler,” visited the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, south of Buffalo. By chance he met an Onondagan 
Indian who claimed, and looked to be more than a hundred years 
old. Half in jest and half in earnest, “Rambler” asked the Indian 
what he knew about the Cardiff Giant. “Know all about ’um; a 
lot more there, too,” came the startling reply. Sensing a good 
story the reporter pressed for more facts and the Indian began to 
talk. 
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‘Many, a big many moons ago, the Onondaga had their hunt- 
ing grounds in the middle of this state, where now lie the towns 
and villages of the white man. The wigwams of that tribe then 
covered the spot now called Syracuse, and the young Onondagan 
braves used to hunt their game and enjoy their sports in the wild 
woodlands that have since been leveled into farms and pastures by 
the white man’s hand. The Onondagas were free and happy then 
until the Stone Men from the North came to destroy them. The 
Stone Men were a small but powerful race of giants, who, as the 
story runs, occupied their time in warring with the various tribes 
of Indians and capturing and eating all human beings that they 
could lay their lands on. 

“The Northern Giants were not flesh and blood mortals, but 
were constructed entirely of stone—body, arms, legs, head and all, 
were of the same hard substance, and they carried large clubs and 
spears of jagged stone, with which it is said, they slew dozens of 
victims at one blow. Against these monsters resistance was of no 
avail, and ill-fated was the tribe upon whose camp they moved. It 
was no wonder, then, that the members of all tribes were afraid 
and ran in terror at their approach. 

“It was a dark, cold night in the wintry part of the year, that 
the alarm was brought to the Onondagas’ camp. One of the squaws 
had been out hunting deer and she had seen the stone men coming 
from afar. She had heard the heavy tramp of their feet and their 
harsh, rumbling voices in angry exclamation. They were coming 
straight toward the camp. Then there was fear and dread among 
the Onondagas. Everything was thrown into the wildest confusion. 
The wigwams were deserted, the untasted suppers left to burn in 
the smouldering camp fires, and men and squaws, with their pa- 
pooses in their arms, struck off in all haste for the woods. But they 
did not go far. As they were fleeing pell mell across the country, 
a sudden spell all at once seized them and in their terror they 
prostrated themselves upon the ground. A heavy noise of a clap 
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of thunder was heard and then a figure about the size of one of 
their own chiefs, all dressed in black, appeared in their midst. 
It had no weapons nor blankets; nothing but a little black stick 
in its hand. This the newcomer waved over his head three times 
and then said to the cowering Onondagas: ‘Have no fear. I will 
deliver you from the Stone Men.’ 

‘For several hours they awaited the approach of the fearful 
giants. At last the tramp of their feet was heard nearer and nearer, 
and again the terrified Onondagas attempted to run, but the same 
unaccountable spell held them back, and the ‘man in black,’ as he 
saw their fears, bade them dispel their anxiety, for he would pro- 
tect them. The Stone Men Giants came in sight. They saw the 
trembling Onondagas, and with a loud yell, started towards them 
and in another instant would have annihilated the tribe, but with 
a mystic wave of his wand the stranger caused the earth to open 
where the Stone Men stood and in an instant they sank out of 
sight. The edges of the chasm gradually closed together, leaving 
the ground as it was before. The astonished and awe-stricken In- 
dians then turned to thank their deliverer, but he had disappeared. 
They went back to their camp and never after that received moles- 
tation from the Stone Men.” 


The Indian's story has been copied exactly as it was published in the Buffalo 
Express on Tuesday, August 2, 1870.—M.A.R. 


i 
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LOOK FOR A POST! 


NANCY A. LOGAN 


Recently, in Pittsford, New York, I visited Mrs. Thomas Heaver, widow of an 
Erie Canal captain. She graciously loaned me a program from an Annual Banquet 
of the Society of the Erie Canal, which her husband attended February 11, 1939. 
In it, along with the menu and the list of members, was a story entitled, “Look for 
a Post!” This was written by several members who had wonderful imaginations, It 
contained a number of tall tales of the Erie Canal. Several of these are given 
below.—Nancy A. Logan 


N 1938, the Research Division of the Society for the Erie 
Canal unearthed, in a WPA squad, a man who claimed to be 
one of the Ancient Mariners of the Erie. “Captain” Link— 

all surviving Erie boatmen are captains, even though their orig- 
inal crew consisted only of two harness-scarred mules—was will- 
ing and eager to talk about his early career. Indeed, after a couple 
of long beers at Spike Galloway's Saloon, the Research Division 
had great difficulty in stopping him. And here is a concentrated 
sampling of the things he told: 

I'll bet if you took a mule census around the country, you’d 
find that most of the old canal mules is still alive. A mule don’t 
grow old. And where did you get the idea that a mule is slow? 
Let me tell you about my mule Agnes. She had a US brand on 
her flank, so she was probably a veteran of the Civil War, and 
she’d hauled guns through Georgia for Sherman. I drove Agnes 
from Buffalo to Albany, and back again, for I don’t remember 
how many years, until she had tuggalls on her backside bigger’n 
soup-plates, and then I sold her to a farmer up the Genesee Val- 
ley. He paid me five dollars for her. He figured maybe she could 
do a little light work for a few months, maybe. 

Some of the rich farmers up the Valley used to have fox-hunts, 
and one day the hounds came right by Agnes’ pasture. Well, sir, 
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Agnes just laid back her ears and took after those hounds, and 
when the fox was cornered Agnes was there first. After that you 
just couldn’t hold Agnes when she heard the dogs yip. The tarm- 
er’s kids took to riding her, and they got so many fox-tails for 
getting there first that the hunters began to complain about it. 
But the farmer told ’em that if they wanted to hunt over his lands 
they'd just have to put up with Agnes, sailing over fences like a 
kangaroo and with a kid in ragged overalls hanging onto her back. 

So much for Agnes. The Erie Canal was a grand place for fish- 
ing back in the seventies, especially in the Spring when the big 
pike and sturgeon came in from Lake Erie. Lots of times the cap- 
tain wouldn’t let the boys drop a line in the canal unless the boat 
was tied up. I remember once I had a blacksmith make me a hook 
out of a crowbar, and I put it on a length of old towrope and 
baited with a young pig and dropped it in the canal up near Me- 
dina. (We were headed for Rochester with a load of barley.) One 
of those Lake Erie sturgeon grabbed the hook and hauled us back 
nearly to Lockport before we could get a rope out and snub it 
around the ’butment of a bridge. Nearly pulled three mules into 
the canal, and for weeks after that we had to harness those mules 
with their heads facing the boat, they was so used to going back- 
wards. I’d have had my teeth wrapped around my ears sure if it 
hadn’t been that we sold the sturgeon to a boatman that was head- 
ed west. He just put the mules in their stalls and let the sturgeon 
haul him. The only trouble was that he was just figuring on going 
to Buffalo, but the sturgeon wouldn’t stop there and he ended up 
in Detroit. He sold the sturgeon for five cents a pound, and got 
enough to hire a side-wheeler tug to take him back to the Buffalo 
breakwater. How’s that? Well, that’s one thing I always forgot to 
ask him. I never did find out how he got his boat and the stur- 
geon through the locks at Lockport. 

The farmers used to put in claims against the state when a 
break washed out their crops, and you’d be surprised what good 
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crops there always was in them flooded fields. One of the biggest 
claims I never knew of, though, wasn’t for crops at all. It was for 
just an old wooden privy that had maybe ninety cents worth of 
hemlock boards in it. But the man who owned it—he lived near 
Bushnell Basin, north of where the big fill goes over the Ironde- 
quit Valley—he said it was worth $2,000 to him, and he got it, too. 
He sold farm tools and wagons, and most of his customers didn’t 
pay cash. He told the Court of Claims that . . . he’d take a pencil 
and write on the inside of the door just who owed him money 
and how much. It was his bookkeeping system. Then the break 
came, and the water washed his privy down the creek and smashed 
it into kindling wood, and all his records were gone. He claimed 
he had at least $2,000 owing him, and that he could never collect 
it now, with no scrap of writing to tell him who owed him what. 

There was a big passenger business on the Erie Canal when I 
was a hoggie, but even then the railroads was getting a lot of the 
travelers away from the packet boats. Back before the war—the 
Civil War, I mean—the west-bound boats was loaded with Irish 
and Germans. There was a packet skipper named Joe who used 
to get a lot of that business, and I’ve heard that it’s on account of 
him that the snakes left the towpath. Joe hated snakes. One day his 
boat was going through a regular school of watersnakes, and one 
of his passengers, an Irish greenhorn, was watching ‘em and he 
fell overboard. The poor devil hadn’t a chance to wash since he 
left Ireland, and there was still enough Irish dirt on him so that 
the water that had touched him was poison to the watersnakes, 
and they curled up and died. That gave Joe an idea. Most of the 
Irish had a little bowl with them, filled with dirt from their own 
fields in Ireland, and Joe made every one of them give him a hand- 
ful of it. He was tired of having his hoggies walk over the rattle- 
snakes sleeping on the warm towpath, and when he had a bushel 
or so of the dirt he scattered it all along the canal bank. They say 
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that from that day to this snakes keep away from the canal, and 
I know I never saw one all the time I was canaling. 

Things were pretty quiet along the canal after that, until the 
big drought. It got so hot that the whole of Lake Erie, and all the 
feeders along the canal, couldn’t hardly keep it from going dry. 
They arrested a woman at Palmyra for filling her washtub from 
the Erie and stranding ten boats. Tow path walkers went along 
the canal all summer pulling up weeds and grapevines so their 
roots couldn’t suck water, and they carried shotguns to shoot 
crows and sparrows that triéd to take a drink. Down near Utica 
farmers got so desperate that they dug up their plants out of their 
fields and loaded ‘em on wheelbarrows and run ‘em over to the 
canal to dip their roots in the water. 

There was one fellow brought over a runty squash vine that 
he’d kept alive for weeks by spitting on it now and then, and it had 
two or three nubbin squash on it. He stuck the roots in the canal, 
and that vine was so thirsty that it dragged the water out like a big 
hose, and left three miles of bottom bare. The squashes started 
to swell like rubber balloons, and the farmer had to run like the 
devil for ten minutes to keep from getting smashed. Then a sec- 
tion of the vine went past him, traveling like a racer snake, and he 
grabbed at it and his hand closed on a flower bud. The bud turned 
into a flower and then into a squash so fast it blew his hand off 
like a fistful of gunpowder would. He made a living for years after 
that peddling sections from the stems of the leaves of that vine. 
They used to use them for drainage tile. 
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DREAM IN DUTCHLAND 


By EARL F. ROBACKER 


EWEST of the open-air museums to make its bow to a 

travel-minded America is the Pennsylvania Dutch Vil- 

lage on Route 22, just west of Bethel, Pennsylvania. 
While the venture was formally launched on July 28, 1956, 
it still lacks an “‘official” title. Those most closely associated with 
it refer to it affectionately as Dutchland, Dutchdom, or simply as 
the Dutch Village at Bethel. If Bethel is occasionally facetiously 
mispronounced as “Bessel,” so much the better; the local intona- 
tion merely helps to consolidate the fact that this is a Pennsylvania 
Dutch—not a Holland Dutch—enterprise. 

That the village was able to come into being is owing to the 
vision and singleness of purpose of one individual, Dr. Alfred 
Shoemaker, who for many years was head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Folklore Center at Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster. Dr. Shoemaker’s office and the archives and the library 
of the Center have been moved to Bethel, where they are now 
occupying temporary quarters. With this move, Dr. Shoemaker, 
an accomplished linguist, genealogist, folklorist and scholar, can 
begin to see evidence of the realization of his life-long dream: a 
re-creation of the life, times and day-by-day pursuits of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch from about 1750 to 1875 or later. 

While such deservedly popular attractions as Sturbridge, Shel- 
burne, Cooperstown, and others hold a wealth of interest for the 
traveler, whether he is serious-minded or merely curious, the 
Dutch Village has a built-in asset which would seem to make it 
an almost inevitable mecca for the school children and college 
youth of America as well: Pennsylvania’s Dutchland was the orig- 
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inal melting pot of the American colonies, and to this day the 
processes of democracy-in-the-making can be seen in a complete 
succession of stages. As one of its basic concepts, the Village hopes 
to show in one concentrated area, in a setting of rare natural 
beauty, what the early folk patterns were, how they began to 
blend, and how finally—with a few notable hold-outs just to 
emphasize the point—they have fused. 

Three major ethnic forces impinged upon Pennsylvania in 
colonial times: those of the English Quaker; those of the Swiss- 
German element—that is, the Pennsylvania Dutch; and those of the 
Scotch-Irish. With little actual friction but with a maximum of 
letting-the-other-fellow-alone, the cultural groups proceeded to 
work out their various salvations. The Quakers became men of 
business, society, and affairs; the Germanic element set the agrari- 
an pattern of the Commonwealth; and the Scotch-Irish, more 
volatile than the others, took to industry and management. 

In such an apparently harmonious amalgamation, it might 
appear that a melting pot would hardly bubble, but Dutchland— 
or Dutchdom, or the Dutch Village at Bethel—when it swings into 
full operation will be prepared to show the various simmerings, 
spoutings and occasional eruptions which have made this part of 
Pennsylvania unique in our American democracy. 

Consider the Amish, for instance. One of the first of the ores in 
the crucible, this religious sect has at no time asked for more than 
an opportunity to retain its original simplicity in dress, way of 
life, and divine worship. Yet in the present generation one can see 
that the impact of unwanted modern machinery, household con- 
veniences, compulsory education, the arts, easy transportation, and 
an ever-quickening tempo of life has shaken a once-firm cultural 
pattern to its very foundations. The circle of the faithful grows 
ever smaller as worldly blandishments become irresistible. In some 
Amish sections of the Dutch Country one may step almost direct- 
ly into the religious pattern of two centuries ago. In others he 
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will—with more than a twinge of regret that it must be so—see 
the signs of coming disintegration. 

Or consider the melding of languages. Not long after Penn’s 
time, so many Pennsylvanians spoke German, listened to it at 
church, and read it in their Bibles and newspapers that the Eng- 
lish-speaking legislative and governmental groups viewed the 
situation with considerable alarm. The German element, how- 
ever, settled the matter almost without knowing that a problem 
existed. The people learned enough English to get along with 
their neighbors, continued to read the High German of their 
Bibles, and used their South German dialect in daily affairs. When 
the School Law of 1834 made English the official language of in- 
struction in the schools, these people became bi-lingual. Today, 
with English as an almost universal language, there are still thous- 
ands of people who use the dialect freely—and a very appealing 
thing it is to hear—in familiar conversation. It should perhaps 
be noted here that a great many, perhaps most, of the specimens 
of “fractured” English attributed to the Pennsylvania Dutch dia- 
lect are apocryphal. 

The Village will, in its re-creation of times past, feature the 
old and the new languages of the Dutch Country. ‘“Outlanders,” 
who gather to watch Viola Miller load the outdoor tile-roofed 
oven with bread, may get her time-honored recipe in English or in 
Pennsylvania Dutch, for Viola is bi-lingual. In the little restau- 
rant, while eating chicken-corn soup or shoofly pie while seated 
on authentic plank-bottom, hand-decorated chairs, they may study 
the craft work on display and learn from soft-voiced Mabel Wie- 
and that much of it was made by skilled artists in whose homes 
Dutch is as frequently used as English. 

The Village is, of course, still in its infancy. It has none of 
the grandeur of Williamsburg, and little of the detail of Stur- 
bridge. The Summer Theatre, back in the nearby hills, has yet 
to be built, and would-be patrons will have to wait before listen- 
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ing to dialect plays and taking part in regional dances there. They 
will have to wait, too, for the 1750 farmhouse, the early Moravian 
schoolhouse, the covered bridge, and other structures which will 
be moved to the site as soon as funds permit. Even in its present 
form the village seems to have caught the fancy of the touring 
public, however, and provisions for an enlarged parking area have 
had to take precedence over the historical research center Director 
Shoemaker would rather be nurturing into shape. 

Thus far, the venture has been self-sustaining, with the Folk- 
lore Center using its own resources, gained largely through the 
gigantic summer Folk Festival at nearby Kutztown, for capital 
outlay. Safely launched, the Village can move toward completion 
as fast as an interested America—perhaps including a far-seeing 
patron who recognizes here an opportunity to demonstrate in a 
practical way his faith in democracy—will carry it forward. 


DUMB LIKE A FOX 


OLIVE ADAMS 


HE LAST Indian to be buried on the side of Shawangunk 
Mountain, Ulster County, had, as his age advanced, re- 

turned from a western New York reservation where the 
remnant of his tribe lived. He built a little hut upon the moun- 
tain top and looked forward to the day when he might be buried 
among his vanished people. 

He supported himself by selling berries and tanbark and by 
doing odd jobs for the neighbors. The farmers, however, were 
suspicious of him. Whenever anything disappeared, he was accused 
of the theft, although he was never convicted. 

The following story, 1clated by one of three judges who pre- 
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sided at his trials, illustrates the sagacity and cleverness of logic 
so often identified with the Indian character. 

The Indian was one day brought into court and accused of 
stealing a coat which a farmer testified had been taken from him. 
He said that he had seen it on the Indian’s back and that the 
Indian had confessed to having taken it. The accused, when given 
an opportunity to defend himself, replied in the following man- 
ner: 

“Some days ago I came down the mountain and crossed 
through the fields. Among the corn stood an image which had on 
its back a fairly good coat. I looked at my own. It was thin and 
ragged. I addressed the image and said, ‘Sir, will you change 
coats with me?’ I received no reply. You white men have a saying, 
‘Silence gives consent.’ 

“Remembering that you also having a saying, ‘A fair exchange 
is no robbery,’ I took off the coat from the image and replaced it 
with mine. If that was stealing, then I am guilty.” 

Turning to the accuser, the judge asked if it were true that 
the Indian had only taken a coat from the scarecrow and had then 
been so scrupulous as to replace it with his own. The farmer ad- 
mitted that it was. The Indian was acquitted and the farmer paid 
the court costs. 


THE COUNTIES OF 
EMPIRE STATE 


ANNE WARNER 


How many residents of New York State today could give from 
memory the names of its sixty-two counties? Not many of us. Yet 
we know that of the counties with which we are familiar, each 
cherishes its own history, traditions and individuality. 

The names themselves speak to us in a dozen accents: patriotic, 
historic, geographic; Indian, Colonial, Dutch, English, Irish, 
French. Some of them speak of great cities and vast power and 
some of mountains and lakes or green rolling valleys. They 
remind us of the many first-comers, of peers and patroons, otf 
pioneers and Indian fighters, of land agents and soldiers and 
statesmen. And many of them, beautiful in their own syllables, 
remind us of the natural wonders that are part of New York’s 
heritage. 

A few summers ago one of our fellow Seminarians in Coopers- 
town, Mrs. F. P. Hoag of Poughquag, New York, told us how New 
York children used to learn the names of the counties. They sang 
them, to the tune of Yankee Doodle. Her father, Andrew G. Pray, 
learned them this way some time around 1870 at the Gardner Hol- 
low School, Beekman, Dutchess County. In 1906 she wrote them 
down, in the order given below, from his dictation. The list omits 
Nassau and Bronx Counties, which were not in existence in 
Andrew Pray’s school days. 

Perhaps this would be a good song for the State Historical 
Association’s junior historians—the Yorkers. 
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The counties of the Empire state are Fulton, Saratoga, 

St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Yates, Cayuga, Onondaga; 
Chatauqua, Wyoming, Genesee, Lewis, and Otsego, 

Greene, Ulster, Orange, Albany, Broome, Tompkins, and Oswego. 
Tioga, Cortland, Washington, Oneida, Kings, Chenango; 
Chemung, Queens, Erie, Jefferson, Westchester, and Ontario; 
Livingston, Schenectady, and Alleghany, Hamilton, 

Seneca, Montgomery, Suffolk, Wayne, and Madison. 

Monroe, Steuben, Herkimer, and Warren, Essex, Richmond, 
Dutchess, Putnam, Rensselaer, and Delaware and Rockland; 
New York, Orleans, Niagara, and Sullivan, Schoharie, 

And Cattaragus near the last, and Schuyler and Columbia. 


FOLK LIFE ACROSS THE FRONTIER 


NORMAN H. HIGH 


T WILL be the purpose of this brief presentation to attempt 

to offer a quick look at the life of folks who lived in the early 

settlements of our pioneering forefathers, and not to delve into 
the earlier history of the native Indians who inhabited the area. 
In terms of human history, this is a short story of relatively recent 
happenings, because there was little settlement of the area until 
after the American Revolutionary wars; in terms of our own cul- 
ture and history, it is a long story of great events starting at the 
very beginning of life as we know and live it. Truly, it is a phe- 
nomenal development of a people and a society compressed within 
a short span of time. 

The earliest census of which we have any record was taken by 
Colonel Butler in 1782. That year he reported a total of sixteen 
families and eighty-three persons. He enumerated further that 
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there were 238 acres cleared, forty-five horses, fifty-five cattle, 
eighty-eight hogs, thirty sheep, 206 bushels of wheat, 930 bushels 
of corn, forty-six bushels of oats and 600 bushels of potatoes. A 
census taken a year later showed that the population of settlers 
numbered forty-six families. Possessions and acres of cleared land 
were proportionately increased. Butler’s records may have covered 
only the area in fairly close proximity to Niagara, one of the parts 
of the country settled at a point early in our history. Even if we 
should multiply by ten the population he reported and compare it 
with the present population of 248,160 in the two frontier coun- 
ties of Lincoln and Welland, we should get some idea of what has 
transpired in the short period of 173 years. 

But we are not merely interested in developing the story of 
how much has been accomplished in how short a time. Rather do 
we want to consider what the early pioneering forefathers were 
like as people. How did they survive under the primeval conditions 
of livelihood? In what ways did their intellectual and physical 
resources find expression as they sought to reach the universal and 
ageless goals of human living? What were their value concepts? 
What were their relationships one with another? Let us look at 
them as persons. 

Although it would be incorrect to say that these early settlers 
had no difficulties with the native Indians, history is singularly 
free of records of mass slaughters or even atrocities on a smaller 
scale. It is true that the inland town of Midland has shrines com- 
memorating the martyrdom of French Catholic missionaries, but 
that was an earlier era and before the time of permanent settle- 
ment by whites of Upper Canada, now Ontario. It is true that our 
pioneering forefathers did have problems of lost horses and sup- 
plies. Many times they even may have been caused physical hard- 
ship. One historian reports that “if” the Indians were kindly 
treated, they would never injure anyone. He reports that when 
parents left their children alone, the Indian children played with 
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them. During cold nights, when the inmates of a house had retired 
to their respective places of rest, their kitchen would be taken pos- 
session of by the Indians, who would spend the night around the 
large fireplace. We can find records of the same period, however, 
which prove that relations were not always so peaceful. Quite 
often liquor was a factor that caused trouble. There are records 
too of tragic deaths and of property destruction farther west in the - 
Detroit area. Relationships between whites and Indians were 
more unsettled until a later period in those settlements. 

The way in which pioneers met the basic needs of food, shelter 
and clothing is always a fascinating study. Some groups were bet- 
ter fitted to meet the challenge of clearing land and exploiting the 
land for production than were other groups. The Pennsylvania 
German settlers set standards of practice that were models to be 
followed by the Scottish and other settlers. The bank barn with 
stabling under the forage storage area was one of their visible 
contributions to Canadian agriculture. Their methods of land 
husbandry, including clean culture, fertilization practices and use 
of manure, put them in the top category of farmers. The stories of 
their co-operative efforts, such as logging bees and barn raising 
bees, can be duplicated in the history of pioneer life on either side 
of the frontier. 

Land had to cleared quickly. Timber was slashed down and 
burned. Sometimes fires got out of control and more than one 
home was lost. A record of one of these fires tells how a wind 
arose and caused the loss of houses, barns and fences on two 
farms. The fire came so suddenly upon them that even the dinner 
on the table was consumed by flames. Catastrophes such as these, 
as well as the ever-present danger of children being lost in the 
encircling forests and the risks involved in fording streams where 
no bridges existed, were hazards of frontier life. 

In a charmingly written paper, entitled “Some Early Industries 
at the Twenty,” and presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
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Pennsylvania German Folklore Society of Ontario in October, 
1953, Miss Barbara Coffman portrays vividly the type of enterprise 
and activity which characterized the pattern of living in pioneer 
communities. The community she describes may have been some- 
what further advanced by 1850 than were some others, but it can 
still be classified as typical. She listed more than eighteen kinds of 
industries or craft enterprises, including blacksmiths, cabinet 
makers, wagon makers, weavers, millers, tinsmiths, apple dryers, 
tanners, broom and brush makers, potters, operators of woollen 
mills, buttery (making plum butter from wild plums gathered by 
the Indians), and others. It would be difficult to arrange the list in 
order of importance to the community. Certainly a blacksmith 
would be near the top. How needed would be the tin utensils! 
Have you ever tried to keep tinware bright and shiny? How would 
you like to have your status in the neighborhood to be determined 
by the brightness of your tin wash basfns, dishpans, dippers, milk 
pails, dinner pails, cups? Her story reports that although the brush 
maker was a blind man, his brushes were of exceptional quality. 
Effective rehabilitation of the handicapped is not a phenomenon 
of our time only! 

Obviously the early neighborhoods and communities were 
much more self-sufficient than is the case in 1956. We may think of 
self-sufficiency in terms of the presence or absence of a department 
store or shopping center large enough to supply all the things we 
want to buy; they had to judge self-sufficiency in terms of their 
combined ability to make what they needed. 

In communities where tradesmen were not present, each set- 
tler was thrown upon his own resources. A private journal of an 
early settler has these cryptic but enlightening entries. For Jan. 9, 
1850, he reports, “Soled one of my shoes.” For Jan. 10, “Soled the 
other shoe.” Such entries tell how things were accomplished. And 
the quality of workmanship and materials may have compared 
favorably with more modern times. At least the next entry in his 
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diary that referred to shoes was made more than a year later, 
namely, February 22, 1851, “Got my boots soled and welted, paid 
7 York shillings.” Maybe a third entry would have given us an 
answer. He had moved a little further along the way to an 
exchange economy. 

If the type of service required was not available in the neigh- 
borhood, and could not be performed at home, then long distances 
had to be travelled. Getting wheat to a mill to be ground often 
came in this category. An episode reported in a history of Blans- 
hard Township illustrates the difficulties encountered. A settler 
had to thresh with a flail and get two bags of wheat ground to pro- 
vide an immediate supply of flour. Neighbors had shared until the 
total supply was exhausted. But how was he to get the wheat to the 
mill? He had only a sled, and the mill was sixteen miles away. A 
neighbor living three-and-a-half miles farther up the concession 
had an ox-cart. This cart he determined to hire in order that he 
might take his wheat to the mill. So he walked to the neighbor's 
home to arrange for the ox-cart. In making the journey there and 
back he travelled seven miles. Then he took oxen and got the cart, 
travelling seven more miles. His trip to the mill, which required 
two days, was sixteen miles each way. He returned the cart to the 
owner, another seven miles. In going to do one day’s work with 
his oxen, as the payment for the hire of the cart, he travelled 
another seven miles. To get his two bags of wheat to the mill he 
travelled sixty miles and spent three days’ labor. Such were the 
inconveniences attending the life of a poor settler in the back- 
woods. 

Provision of teachers and schools for their children was 
another problem for the pioneers. The concept of public support 
for education had not been accepted, or perhaps even thought of, 
at that time. It would have been difficult to organize the adminis- 
trative machinery even if the people had wanted it. However, 
schools were built as soon as possible and instruction instituted. 
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Turning again to the private journal mentioned above, the writer 
of which did actually teach for a time, we get some idea of how 
this was accomplished. 

He arranged in November of 1850, to “take the School on my 
own responsibility till New Year. Charge one-half dollar monthly 
each.” He began with nine pupils. Within ten days, the enroll- 
ment had risen to fifteen. His salary can be easily calculated. The 
trend of later events must have given some measure of satistaction, 
however. The trustees offered him $208 to finish out the year. The 
following fall, he was offered $18 per month and he accepted. 
When school opened, seventy-nine pupils were enrolled. Pupils 
must have been somewhat similar to the present-day variety, 
because an entry made several days later says, “This day a little 
cloudy, 24 scholars.” 

An item from another historical record has a peculiarly 
modern twist. The minutes of a special meeting of trustees in No. 
7 Blanshard, called in February, 1851, record a motion that “two 
shillings and sixpence per quarter be paid for those children read- 
ing and spelling; those writing and arithmetic, three shillings and 
ninepence. Carried.” If it can be assumed that arithmetic would, 
by their terms of reference, be considered more scientific and 
practical than spelling and reading, there is here an early record 
of the conflict between the liberal versus scientific and applied 
educational programs. How modern those differences in point of 
view are! The minutes of the same meeting include plans as to 
how the teacher shall receive board in the different homes in rota- 
tion. 

The school teacher was a person of some status in the commun- 
ity, even something of an oracle, and he was consequently consid- 
ered to be an authority on all subjects. An interesting example ot 
this is recorded in A Family Record by Mrs. Mary J. Burch. It 
appears that the local teacher decidedly objected to the name 
“Kratz.” He insisted that the correct English was “Scratch” and 
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that the name ought to be so spelled. The family submitted to the 
change and, from that time, the descendants have used the new 
form. 

The teacher was not always held in such awe that the pupils felt 
intimidated. A record tells of one unfortunate gentleman teacher 
who, writing to his lady love during school hours, was dissatistied 
with his letter. He tore it to pieces and threw them out the 
window. Two wicked boys asked to leave the room, retrieved the 
letter pieces, and fitted them together like a jigsaw puzzle. One can 
easily imagine the interest in this choice morsel of supplementary 
reading! 

The successful ventures that were launched in matters of a 
general educational and cultural nature bear witness to the fact 
that our pioneering forefathers were not submerged by the weight 
of problems confronting them. Niagara had a Turf Club at least 
as early as 1797, when notices were published in The Gazette 
regarding races and prizes. One of the objectives of the Club was 
“to promote an intercourse of commerce, friendship and sociabil- 
ity between the people of this province and those of the neighbor- 
ing parts of the United States.” The fact that the people living in 
that community at that time would promote an organization with 
this type of objective at a time so closely approximate to periods of 
stress between the countries concerned gives us some insight into 
the greatness of character and breadth of understanding which 
they possessed. 

Less sophisticated were many other activities, such as local 
literary and debating societies, the church socials and suppers, 
24th of May celebrations, Christmas concerts at the schools and 
other activities are indicative of the efforts of ordinary people to 
satisfy their basic social instincts. Golden’s Journal * records a lec- 
ture given by the local minister. The subject is not mentioned, 
but a resolution was passed authorizing him to plan further meet- 


1 Jasper Golden’s Private Journal (unpublished) . 
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ings. The second meeting, addressed again by the minister, was on 
the subject of temperance. A large attendance and good order 
were reported. At the third meeting, the address was by Mr. 
Golden on the subject of astronomy. The record is ‘House 
Crowded,” and a resolution passed that Mr. Golden be requested 
to deliver another lecture on the same subject. Surely, relative to 
subject matter, their interests were on an exceedingly high plane. 

Religion was important to many of these early pioneers. Many 
of the opportunities for worship had to be of a rather informal 
nature and in simple surroundings. A few excerpts from private 
journals, however, bear testimony to their sincerity: “Went to 
morning service, felt much benefit.” “Attended Quarterly meeting 
and partook of Lord’s Supper from the hands of the Methodist 
Minister—felt happy.” ‘Maria died this morn of oats. Cold alive. 
This day twelve months left the roof of my Father and Mother. 
Surely goodness and mercy have followed us hitherto. May the 
Lord comfort my parents. (No frost).” 

So they lived close to nature and to their Creator, thinking not 
primarily of their own hardships and problems, but of the possible 
distress to loved ones far away and seeking strength and courage 
from the higher Power that could bridge the distances between 
people. 

I would like to close with a story that straddles the frontier. In 
early days of settlement, a person would occasionally make his way 
back “home” for a visit. Many of the settlers ‘were Pennsylvania 
Germans or Dutchmen. Their travelling was, of course, on foot. 
A Dutchman from Canada was on his way back to Pennsylvania 
for one of his visits when he fell in with a group of Irish canal dig- 
gers who were walking from the Erie to the Union Canal. At one 
tavern the landlord gave each guest as he departed a half-pint ot 
whiskey. The Irishmen drank theirs, but the Dutchman poured 
the contents of the bottle into his boots. All the Irish became foot- 
sore, but the Dutchman walked merrily along, for he was 
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untroubled by bunions, corns, blisters or any of the ills that beset 
the feet. If living today, I suppose the Dutchman would be Min- 
ister of External Affairs for Canada and the Irishmen would be in 
charge of the Department of Internal Revenue in the United 
States. 


APPLE EVAPORATING IN 
WAYNE COUNTY 


M. SAMUEL ADAMS 


_ Adrive through Wayne County during apple blossom time is 
for some people an annual pilgrimage. The trees with their deli- 
cate pink and white blossoms line both sides of the road. 

Along the way, travelers and visitors may notice rather small 
buildings with unusual chimneys and ventilators. One such build- 
ing is located on the corner of Lake and Tunley Roads in Sodus. 
Old-timers tell the interesting and important story of early Wayne 
County’s greatest enterprise, the apple evaporating industry. 

Written histories give few authentic facts in regard to this 
industry which played an important part in the growth of Wayne 
County. However, in History of Wayne County, published in 
1877, we find: 

The quantity of green apples shipped rivals the most prolific por- 
tions of Orleans and Niagara counties and there is more dried fruit 


brought from first hands at Sodus village than any other place of equal 
size in the world. 


A similar book of the time, Landmarks of Wayne County, 1893, 
reveals: “The fruit in Williamson has brought into existence 


numerous evaporators or dry houses, scarcely a farm of any size 
being without one.” 
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Small, family-size evaporators were common around 1900. Wil- 
liam Foley, Sr., of Sodus, one of the few surviving experts of the 
industry, substantiates the statement that there were 450 little 
evaporators scattered about Sodus township in 1904. Mr. Foley 
says that it was these dry houses, more than any other thing, that 
helped to pay off the mortgages on the early farms in this county. 

The first commercial evaporator was called a rack or box 
dryer. It was simply built. A box 20 feet long, 4 feet high and 4 
feet wide was constructed. Only the rear half was floored and cov- 
ered. A horizontal partition divided the open portion. This box 
was built over a hole in the ground which served as a fire bed. 

After a fire was started in the pit of the rack dryer, sliced apples 
were placed on a slatted tray, which measured four by three feet, 
and then put in the bottom groove of the box. This process was 
repeated until the bottom groove was filled. After a time the first 
tray would have been pushed along the groove. When it emerged 
on the other end of the top groove, the apples were dry. 

The preparation of apples before drying represented a uni- 
form process for every type of dryer. A good quality apple was pre- 
ferred. Large sizes were desirable because apples shrink during the 
operation. The apples had to have a moisture content of 24 per- 
cent; therefore, 100 pounds of fresh apples resulted in only twelve 
to fourteen pounds of the finished product. 

Baldwins, Greenings, and Northern Spies were used at an early 
time, although the Ben Davis apple ushered in a new era of the 
business. At first, when a farmer dried a few Ben Davis with his 
other apples, his price was cut because the white slices didn’t 
match the other varieties, which had a golden color. How- 
ever, it wasn’t long before this “white stock,” as it was called 
by the trade, was preferred in foreign markets. The golden 
varieties were still used at home because of their superior flavor. 

The first step in the preparation was, of course, paring and 
coring. When the dryer was a family operation, the young boys 
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usually did this with a machine which did both tasks at the same 
time. One old-timer remembers that he put the apple on the 
spindle and turned the crank three times. The cored and peeled 
apple then fell off. 

This machine was invented and developed in Sodus by the 
Tripp brothers. Their factory was at what is now 34 Belden 
Avenue, Sodus Village. The parers were retailed by Butts and Dan- 
ford Company of Sodus. Later the Pease Company of Rochester 
bought out the Tripps. The paring machine most widely used 
today is manufactured by the F. B. Pease Company. 

One boy on a parer could usually do about 50 bushels a day, 
although he might with effort do 70 bushels. From the parer the 
apples went down a chute to the trimmers. In the family operation 
these trimmers were usually the wife and older daughters. A good 
| parer could keep two or three trimmers busy. Because the paring 
machine could not follow the curvature of the apple at the blow 
and stem end, the trimmer used an ordinary kitchen knife to trim 
off the skin that was missed, as well as defective parts of the fruit. 

After the apples were trimmed, they were dropped through a 
hole in the table and into a box where brimstone (stick sulphur) 
was burning. The, apples stayed there for fifty to sixty minutes. 
The sulfur fumes prevented oxidation and so kept the apples from 
turning brown. This was called a bleach. 

In one large dry house was a bleacher, 34 feet long, 2 feet wide, | 
and 3 feet high, through which the apples were slowly carried on a 
wooden belt until they emerged at the other end after fifty min- - 
utes. All the operations in an establishment were timed to the 
bleacher. 

The dried apples were sold in three styles: whole, quartered, 
and ring slices. The whole apples were now ready, but the others 
had to pass through a quarter or slicer. To quarter an apple, the 
operator placed the cored apple on a spindle which dropped to a 
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knife bar containing 2-3-4-5 knives, depending on the size of the 
fresh apple and thus producing 4-6-8-12 cuts of a uniform size. 

For slices, which represented probably 90 percent of the pro- 
duction, various machines were used. The earliest slicer consisted 
of a number of knives, on an inclined plane, which cut slices as 
apples were pushed through the blades with a plunger. Another 
consisted of several rings which formed a cup to hold tHe apple 
while knives sliced through between the rings. 

The furnace varied according to the fuel burned. During the 
early days of the industry only slab wood was burned. Later coal 
was used and during World War I coke was burned. However, 
they all had the same object and principle, to get heat up through 
the apples. The Gaylord Foundry on East Main Street, Sodus, 
made dry house furnaces. 

After their initial attempt in the form of the rack dryer, men- 
tioned earlier, the processors invented the tower dryer. This was 
very successful, but it had one drawback, that of limited output. 
The mechanism consisted of a twenty feet high and four feet 
square tower with heat at the bottom. 

Inside this tower were chains with lugs every four inches on 
which wire trays were placed. These trays were greased with 
melted tallow to keep the apples from sticking to the tray, and 
then inserted into the tower at the bottom. Then the chain was 
cranked up a notch, and another tray was inserted at the bottom. 

This continued until the trays reached the top where the dried 
apples were dumped and the trays returned to the bottom to be 
refilled. 

In the tower dryer the fires were kept burning day and night. 
Most of the people worked from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., although one 
man had to work all night in order to dry the apples prepared 
during the day. 

As the market for dried apples grew, there came a need for a 
faster means of evaporating. This was found in the kiln process. 
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A kiln was usually a twenty-foot-square room in which was located 
a large furnace from which extended 175 feet of ten inch heat pipe 
just below the kiln floor. Some later dryers even had what was 
called a “lantern furnace.” This had a box of hollow tile around 
the furnace proper which conserved and channeled the heat up 
and through the dry house floor. 

Sam Burns of Alton was one of the few men who produced heat 
from steam. The steam system consisted of a series of steam pipes 
laid just below the kiln floor. 

Mr. Burns, who also had a saw mill, used the slab and scrap 
wood to fire his boilers. The steam system was also safer than the 
hot air system which frequently became overheated and burned. 
Incidentally, these dryers had very high fire insurance premiums. 

Every dry house had a furnace in the cellar and a ventilator in 
the roof. In later times blowers were installed in the ventilators. 
These two structures were basic to apple evaporators of every type. 

A few feet above the heat pipes and about ten feet below the 
roof, from which the ventilator extended, was the kiln floor. This 
floor was made of special basswood kiln slats. These were one inch 
at the top and three-fourths of an inch at the bottom. They were 
spaced about one-quarter of an inch apart to let the heat through. 

These floors, like the wire trays, were greased with tallow to 
prevent sticking. The floors were ready for drying when they were 
covered with two to six inches of sliced apples. Even though the 
whole apple had been passed through a bleacher, it was found that 
burning sulphur sticks placed in an iron pot on top of the fur- 
nace in the kiln room helped materially to prevent oxidation of 
the apples. 

Sixteen to twenty hours were required. to dry sliced or quart- 
ered apples. Whole apples took twenty-two to twenty-six hours. 
To make up for uneven drying, the apples had to be turned three 
times before drying was completed. This handling accounted for 
more broken slices than the tower process. However, the kiln 
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apples were preferred because some of the zinc from the galvan- 
ized wire trays was often found in the tower apples. Of interest 
here is the fact that all apples shipped to Germany had to bear the 
label: “Guarantut auf holz getrocknet” (guaranteed dried on 
wood). 

We have discussed the drying of the meaty part of the apple, 
known as the “white stock.”” The cores and skins were, however, a 
by-product and they were dryed in the same manner as the apple 
itself. One other product in the early days was known as “chops.” 
This was the unpeeled apple that had been only sliced and dried. 

It is quite obvious that these small, one-farm dry houses could 
not deal directly with the jobber, wholesaler, or pie baker, because 
of the small quantity that they might have to sell. The middleman, 
better known as the “packer,” performed the service of buying 
these products, packing them in one pound cartons for home use, 
and in 25 or 50-pound boxes for commertial uses. 

The center of this packing industry was Sodus. Prominent 
among these large dealers were Willis T. Gaylord Jr., whose ware- 
house was just south of the R. W. & O. Railroad on the west side 
of Belden Avenue; Alexander B. Williams, whose establishment 
was located between the easterly end of Union Street and the R. 
W. & O.; and the Aspergen Fruit Company, whose business was 
on the west side of Maple Avenue, about 600 feet north of the 
R. W. & O. tracks. Charles F. Burns had a large business in Alton 
and in Sodus Center Elisha B. Mather was a well-known packer. 

These large packers had field men who rode around the coun- 
try on horseback or by horse and buggy and bought apples. These 
men had to be shrewd buyers, for they had to determine the grade 
solely by feel and smell. They paid from five to ten cents a pound 
for the apples which were in turn carted to the warehouse in 
Sodus. 

Dried apples from all over the state were shipped to these 
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Sodus packers. At that time the dried apple business in Sodus was 
in excess of two million dollars every year. 

These packers sold through brokers to wholesalers, jobbers, 
and pie bakers in all major markets east of the Mississippi River. 
From early in the fall to the middle of the winter, an average of 
three carloads were shipped from Sodus every second day. ‘There 
were about 30,000 pounds to a carload. In 1914, the government 
bought 110 carloads from Williams. 

Because of the growth of the industry and the new process of 
canning, other markets for dried apples had to be found. The new 
outlet was continental Europe. The principal countries to import 
this product were Holland, Germany, Scandinavian countries, 
Belgium and France. The World War I period was probably the 
most prosperous era for this industry. Eventually canned sliced 
apples and apple sauce replaced the dried product in the domestic 
market. 

France was the largest buyer of dried cores and skins, and 
chops. From these she made a cheap champagne. Cores and skins 
were also used in vinegar manufacturing. Apple jelly was made 
from cores and skins, and apple butter was made from chops. 

Why did the business die so rapidly? A number of reasons 
have been cited. Chief among these were the improvement of trans- 
portation and the development of the canning industry. The most 
direct cause was World War II. Most of our European trade was 
distributed through Germany. When Hitler banned all imports, 
our outlet was cut off. 

As recently as 1952, apples were dried in Wayne County. They 
were sold to a mincemeat company in Syracuse. Now only remnants 
of a great industry are left. But we recognize the part played by 
the industry in establishing Wayne County on a firm economic 
foundation and we appreciate its role as a forerunner of the mod- 
ern fruit business which is the backbone of our county agricul- 
ture prosperity. 


UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 
By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


FOLK TALES again attract considerable attention among recent 
releases of folk materials. Stories from Ride With the Sun is a Folk- 
ways (117 W. 46th St., New York, 36) recording (FP109) of readings 
by Kathleen Danson Read from the collection edited by Harold Cour- 
lander for the UN Women’s Guild (McGraw-Hill) . These tales orig- 
inated in the Philippines, China, Egypt, iceland and Brazil. The 
readings sparkle with an expert, dramatic quality. Another collection 
of stories gathered by Courlander receives an audible treatment on 
the Folkways disk, Uncle Bouqui of Haiti (FP107). Uncle Bouqui is 
the slow-minded type who is temporarily outsmarted by one of his 
sharper associates, and his adventures make amusing anecdotes. 
Augusta Baker, the New York Public Library’s story-teller, gives the 
tales an affable and understanding reading. 

An experienced, prominent collector and promoter of American 
folklore, Richard Chase, has assembled a comprehensive, et-sized 
volume called American Folk Tales and Songs (Signet Key Books) . 
With many tales, games, dances and songs that appear in print for the 
first time, the collection is a first-rate example of Chase’s collecting 
activities. But the volume consists almost entirely of examples from 
the southeastern section of the U. S. 

Moritz Jagendorf’s latest book, The Gypsies’ Fiddle (Vanguard) , 
is a fresh, readable collection of ratigwaging ye stories and lore 
of European gypsies. Collected mainly by C. H. Tillhagen, the stories 
have been recast by Dr. Jagendorf in his familiar, able format. 

The “growth of the Mike Fink legend” is traced by Walter Blair 
and Franklin J. Meine in Half Horse, Half Alligator (University of 
Chicago cen . They bring together printed sources from 1828 to 
1956 to reveal the importance of published accounts in developing 
the fame of the river boatman. These literary accounts, particularly 
of the mid-19th century, clearly show the evolution of the boatman as 
an American folk character. Treasury of Snake Lore, edited by Brandt 
Aymer (Greenberg) , consists of a vast amount of literature in which 
snakes have been portrayed. From the Bible to drama, dance and 
poetry, snakes have attracted the attention of numerous writers. 


LOVE SONGS are effectively sung by Robin Roberts for Stinson (27 
Union Square W., New York 3) in a program of Folk and Traditional 
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Love Songs (SLP-77) . Her ten titles are fairly familiar pieces, but she 
harmonizes them with properly romantic tones. The Trapp Family 
Singers sing and play a program of songs and dances with romantic 
connections in the Decca disk Sad Am I Without Thee (DL-9759). 
The first side consists of German folk songs performed in the well- 
rounded tones of this family group. With the exception of the title 
tune, a lilt from the Hebrides hat h a close similarity to the current 
favorite “Friendly Persuasion,” the second side includes music from 
their new environment. These Anglo-American strains, including a 
rare example from the Flanders collection at Middlebury College, are 
given a splendid performance but with a central European accent. 

In Women, a Decca release (DL-8246), Burl Ives sings about the 
female sex in a dozen melodies that range from the sentimental to the 
satirical. With a few composed tunes, the program ranges far and 
wide in the folk tradition and receives the familiar Ives treatment. 
Golden Slumbers, a Sound Book (1020), from Book-Records (222 E. 
46th Street, New York 17), is filled with both eye and ear appeal. The 
16 lullabies from all parts of the world are sung by an assortment of 
vocalists with appropriate feeling. In addition to words, music, and 
notes, there is a gallery of well-selected, appealing pictures of children 
and mothers. 


PETE SEEGER, whose musical activities are reported in the New 
York Times, Herald-Tribune, Saturday Review, The New Yorker and 
High Fidelity, continues to record folk music of a notable quality. 
Love Songs for Friends and Foes (Folkways FP-85/3) combines tender 
tunes of romance with some satirical, contemporary—and some not so 
contemporary—ballads. In With Voices Together We Sing (Folkways 
FP85/2) , Seeger demonstrates his unique abilities as a leader of group 
singing. Seeger shows off his skill in a program of solos and with an 
enthusiastic audience. His infectious performance includes both Amer- 
ican and foreign folk tunes. Along with Big Bill Broonzy, Seeger 
appeared on Studs Terkel’s “Weekly Almanac” over Chicago radio 
station WFMT. aera unedited, the program has been recorded 
for Folkways as Radio Programme No. 4 (FP86/4). The spontaneous 
discussion, with excellent musical illustrations, stamps this recording 
as a valuable essay on folk music in modern culture from two con- 
trasting points of view. Big Bill Blues, the autobiography of Broonzy 
as told to Yannick Bruynoghe (Grove Press) , repeats a familiar career 
of blues, booze and discrimination. The small volume of reminiscences 
and anecdotes also reveals the origins of some of the famous blues that 


Broonzy composed. 


STAN WILSON, a sturdy-voiced vocalist, combines Anglo-American 
folk songs with Cal melodies. His two dozen tunes for Cavalier 
(298 9th Street, San Francisco 3) appear on two long-playing record- 
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ings, Wanderin’ (CAV-6002) and Leisure Time (CAV-6003). His 
easy-going approach comes out best in the Calypso selections. Frisco 
Bound With Jesse Fuller, another Cavalier release (CAV-5006) , feat- 
ures a true blues singer in the rich tradition of that style. Four of 
Fuller’s blues are heard on one side while the other features his ren- 
dition of spirituals on guitar, harmonica and his home-made fotdella, 
a foot-operated string bass. Traditional tunes are performed on har- 
monica, guitar, bass, banjo and washboard on the Folkways recording 


of Washboard Country Band (FP601) . The lively rhythms on this disk 
stir up plenty of fun and fuss. 


SEA SONGS are featured on another Burl Ives recording for Decca, 
Down to the Sea in Ships (DL-8245). Among the eighteen titles are 
both work and fo’c’sle songs. Some are solemn and others are hilarious, 
but the Ives personality filters through the entire program. His volume, 
Burl Ives Sea Songs (Ballantine Books) , consists » ¢ work songs, bal- 


lads and pirate tunes. A total of 68 different melodies indicates that 
this is a convenient and inexpensive source of information about mari- 
time music. Famous American Ships, by Frank O. Braynard (Hastings 
House) , relates history to maritime activities by telling the stories of 
60 American vessels. It contains a rich store of history, lore and miscel- 
laneous information, but the drawings are only sketchy approxima- 
tions of the craft. Social history and folk life are deftly mingled in 


the volume titled Trolley Car Treasury, by Frank Rowsome, Jr., and 
Stephen D. Maguire (McGraw-Hill). With a wealth of illustrations, 
the volume is packed with facts about horsecars, cable cars, interur- 
bans, and trolley cars. It adds up to a historic and nostalgic panorama. 
Big Bridge to Brooklyn, by Frances Williams Brownin (Dutton), tells 
the story of the construction of the famous bridge as seen through the 
eyes of two youngsters. In the years from 1867 to 1883, they observe 
the bridge’s progress and even become involved in the work. The 
parade of urban development and mechanical advance are woven into 
this top-notch book for youngsters. 


IRISH MUSIC a-plenty comes from Copley Records. Traditional 
Irish Ballads (DWL-9-600) are here made up of folk, historic and 
sentimental. The vocals by Connie Foley have a music hall quality. 
Traditional Irish Dance Music (DWL-9-601) is performed by the All 
Star Ceilidhe Band. These traditional, lively rhythms have set many 
feet to stepping in jigs, polkas, reels and hornpipes. John Feeney and 
Thomas O’Brien are the performers on Irish Tenors (DWL-9-602) . 
Their sentimental refrains are typical of the concert stage. Ruthie 
Morrissey, with Mickey Carton’s orchestra, renders a full-bodied pro- 
gram of Jrish Ballads (DWL-9-603) . Her tunes have warmth and feel- 
ing, and her performance includes folk music along with some com- 
posed melodies. Great Scottish Ballads is a performance for Folkways 
(FP927) by Rory and Alex McEwen of nine Child ballads (277, 173, 
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181, 69, 214, 210, 79, 215, and 10). Their solos and duets are endowed 


with a rich, flavorful —? The songs were learned from family 
traditions and other oral sources. 


HISTORIC MUSIC is played by the Eastman Symphonic Wind En- 
semble on two Mercury recordings: The Spirit of 76 (MG50111) and 
Ruffles and Flourishes (MG50112) . The first record of “music for fifes 
and drums” sets forth the field music of the U. S. Army from the time 
of the Revolution to the Civil War; the second record of “music for 
field trumpets and drums” continues the examination of military 
music in its post-Civil War developments. This traditional music 
draws on both foreign and native sources. As performed here, under 
the direction of Frederick Fennell, the fifes, drums and trumpets re- 
create the martial music connected with many episodes of our history. 
Saints of Sage and Saddle, by Austin and Alta Fife (University of 
Indiana Press), is a tascinating collection of the songs, superstitions, 
stories and legends of the Mormons. Gathered from written and some 
oral sources, the Fife compilation records an important segment of 
folk life. New York readers will find rewarding the section of anti- 
Mormon anecdotes. 


W. G. 
Dr. Botkin’s column will be included in the next issue.—The Editor. 


THE EDITOR'S BOOKSHELF 


Whale Off! by Everett }: Edwards and Jeannette Edwards Rattray 
is a new, handsome and splendidly illustrated edition of a book which 
was first published nearly a quarter of a century ago. This vivid and 
intimate story of American shore whaling recaptures the personalities, 
skills and dangers as reflected in the experiences of participants. The 
book features particularly the small boat whaling off the eastern end 
of Long Island. from 1640 to 1918. The first part of the book concerns 
Captain Edwards’ reminiscences, recorded in his own seafaring lan- 
guage, and the latter part chronicles the experiences of his ancestors on 
the same beaches in the 1600’s. (Coward-McCann, Inc. 285 pp., $10.) 


Marshall Stearns’ long anticipated book, The Story of Jazz, puts 
into a new perspective the history and main currents of a great tradi- 
tion. This distinguished volume represents the competence of a 
scholarly approach and is told in a lively and readable manner appro- 
priate to the subject. The author introduces his story by saying: “In 
this book, I have tried not to treat jazz, or any other music, as holy. 
The reason for this book is quite simple: more people in the United 
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States listen to and enjoy jazz or near-jazz than any other music. Jazz 
is of tremendous importance for its quantity alone. Because of its all- 
pervasiveness it has a great influence on most of us. Jazz has played a 

art, for better or worse, in forming the American character. Jazz is a 
act that should be faced—and studied. . . .Jazz is a separate and dis- 
tinct art, to be judged by separate and distinct standards. . . .Jazz also 
has an ancient and honorable history, and this book is designed to 
deal with these varied questions.” The author concludes his fascinat- 
ing and objective appraisal with the not-too-wistful comment: “The 
time is coming when jazz will receive the study it deserves, when under- 
graduates at our colleges will be able to take courses, for credit, in 
American music, including jazz. . . .Then jazz will no longer be the 
stepchild of the arts.” The author has made a notable stride toward 
that time. (Oxford University Press, 367 pp., $5.75) 


Carl Carmer’s natural gift as a story-teller is nowhere more per- 
suasively demonstrated than in his most recent book, The Screaming 
Ghost. Here are twenty-one intriguing, spine-chilling tales of the super- 
natural. The eeries stories are told so convincingly that the reader 
never doubts their authenticity, although the author cautions in his 
foreward that many of them are either partially or wholly imagined. 
He adds obliquely: “I must state that none of my experiences has in 
any way proved me a psychic. I have never seen a ghost nor, as far as I 
know, had an opportunity of communicating with one. On the con- 
trary, I am led to believe that if there are supernatural beings they 
make a point of avoiding me.” Such vivid experiences Mr. Carmer, 
nonetheless, now makes quite real for his readers. The book is adorned 
by exotic and abstract illustrations by Irv Docktor. (Alfred A. Knopf, 
146 pp., $3.) 


“Myths that Hide the American Indian” by Oliver La Farge 
(American Heritage, October 1956) is an exceptionally valuable study 
of the conflicting myths which have hidden the Indian from white 
men’s view. The article exposes the stereotypes and shows the Red 
Man as representing many tribes and variations in locale and custom: 
Accompanying the article are several pages of excellent color plates of 
Indian art, artifacts, history and customs. Another article, “Builders 
for the Carriage Trade,” will also appeal to folklorists. 


One time Paul Bunyan’s ox Babe was crossing Herring Lake. The 
ice broke and a whole load of peas he had been toting fell through. 
The crew would have had no supper if Big Ben, the cook, hadn’t built 
a fire under the lake and boiled up some pea soup. Such is the manner 
in which E. C. Beck launches his They Knew Paul Bunyan, a book ot 
tall tales, lore and music gathered by the author (with an assist by a 
University of Michigan grant) from old-timers in the lumber country 
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of Michigan, Wisconsin and Western states. None of the yarns and 
music have been previously published. This — and significant 
book represents especially the tales and songs of the shanty boys of the 
Great Lakes lumber camps. (University of Michigan Press, 255 pp., 


$4.75) 


Dictionary of American Family Names, ed. by Elsdon C. Smith, 
contains the origin and meaning of more than 10,000 family names 
and a general introductory chapter on derivitive patterns. (Harper & 
Brothers, 244 pp., $4.50) 


No person has introduced folklore to more nersons in this nation 
than B. A. Botkin. His anthologies have been read by young and old; 
his wit and wisdom have made folk materials available in the most 
attractive fashion; his industry is indefatigable and has given rise to 
several tall tales. Dr. Botkin’s seventeenth book, New York City Folk- 
lore, is one of the most appealing. The subject, of course, is substantial; 
but of greater importance in the making of a book of this character is 
the editor’s ability to track down the elusive, neglected and forgotten 
sources. This he has done skillfully. The result is a panoramic portrait 
of the personality of the city. There is whim and folly, sobriety and 
significance in the legends, anecdotes, sagas, characters, talk and tradi- 
tions which make up this anthology. Here are glimpses of the Indians 
and the Dutch, the sinners and saints, the bosses and the playboys of 
a storied past. “To get under the collective skin of New Yorkers, to 
feel their traditional pulse and heartbeat, to catch the folk ‘voice of the 
city’ is the aim of this book.” (Random House, 492 pp., $5.) 


One of the best ee books of the year is Scandinavian Legends 


and Folk-Tales, skillfully retold by Gwyn Jones and admirably illus- 
trated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. The twenty-four stories recapture of 
the folk mood in a superb narrative technique. (Oxford University 
Press, 222 pp., $3.50) 
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M. SAMUEL ADAMS of Sodus, a student at Cornell University, was 
a prize winner in a recent competition sponsored by the Hoffman 
Foundation. His paper is reprinted in this issue. 


MISS OLIVE ADAMS, Pear Tree Hill, Nelsonville, is especially inter- 
ested in the tales and traditions of Putnam County, where her family 
has lived for more than six generations. She is the writer of a weekly 
column, “The Open Door,” in The Putnam County News. 


DR. WILLIAM BRUCE CAMERON, 819 North Glenwood Avenue, 
Peoria, Illinois, is associate professor and head of the department of 
sociology at Bradley University. He has been a semi-professional jazz 
musician and still maintains an active interest in this work. Last sum- 
mer he was featured on the program of the Cooperstown Seminars. 


ROBERT M. FRENCH is town historian at Pike. Many of his studies 


of regional subjects have been published. He has been instrumental in 
indexing local historical records. 


DR. NORMAN H. HIGH, of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, recaptured the frontier life of the Niagara area in a paper 
read at the Buffalo meeting. 


DR. CHARLES A. HUGUENIN, 251 West 261 Street, New York 71, 
is a teacher of social studies at the Corlears Junior High School, New 
York 2. A specialist in hoaxes and personalities, his field work findings 
and research have been frequently included in the NYFQ. 


MRS. NANCY A. LOGAN, a former folklore student of Dr. Harold 
W. Thompson, lives at 126 Grandview Court, Ithaca. 


THOMAS F. O’DONNELL, instructor of English at Utica College of 
Syracuse University, is now completing his Ph. D. dissertation on “The 
Regional Literature of New York State.” He has had articles published 
in North Country Life and American Literature. 


DR. MARVIN A. RAPP, 23 Irving Terrace, Kenmore 23, is professor 
of social studies at the Buffalo State College for Teachers and director- 
consultant of the Port Division, City of Buffalo. He is the society's Erie 
Canal authority and interpreter. 


DR. EARL F. ROBACKER, 5 Locust Avenue, White Plains, is chair- 
man of English at the White Plains High School. He is author of 
Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff and Pennsylvania German Literature, both 
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published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. He is a member of 
the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society and the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man society. His article in this issue reflects an intimate association 
with the new project which he describes. 


MRS. RUTH RUBIN, 245 West 107 Street, New York 25, is a free 
lance writer, folklorist and folk singer. She has collected more than 500 
Yiddish folksongs, is the editor of A Treasury of Jewish Folksong, and 
has done extensive lecturing and recital waa. 


MRS. ANNE WARNER, Merritt Road, Farmingdale, L. I., is well- 
known to state folklorists. Friends of the Warner family will be inter- 
ested in the following press release from RKO Radio Pictures: “Frank 
Warner, a recognized as one of the country’s leading interpreters of 
American folk music, is reporting to RKO to record “The Unrecon- 
structed Rebel,’ which he will sing in Samuel Fuller’s Run of the 
Arrow. Originally a poem by Major Innes Randolph of General J. E. 
B. Stuart’s staff of the Confederate Army, the song to be sung by Mr. 
Warner expresses the bitterness of the South in defeat during the 
Reconstruction. 

“Mr. Warner was born and raised in the South and is a graduate of 
Duke University. He started his professional career in youth work with 
the YMCA in Greensboro, North Carolina, in 1928. He is currently 
General Secretary of the YMCA in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

“Apart from his work with the YMCA, Mr. Warner has for many 
years been a collector and interpreter of American folk music. With 
Mrs. Warner, and now with their two young sons, he has utilized much 
of his vacation time in traveling along the Eastern Seaboard with gui- 
tar, banjo, camera and recording machine, taking down the songs of 
mountain people, fishermen, farmers, miners, lumberjacks and other 
interesting folk. This family project has produced a remarkable col- 
lection of folklore which is preserved in the Library of Congress. 

“In Run of the Arrow, the song, as interpreted by Mr. Warner, 
defines the motivation of Rod Steiger, who co-stars with Sarita Mon- 
tiel, Brian Keith and Ralph Meeker.” The picture will be released this 
winter. 


MRS. JULIA HULL WINNER, Gasport, is historian of the Town of 
Royalton. Her family have been Quakers for more than 300 years 
and she has an understandable enthusiasm for the anecdotal history of 
the Society of Friends. 


The New York Folklore Society is engaged in the promotion of 
studies and investigations, and subsequent publication in the 
New York Folklore Quarterly, of the state’s various folk mater- 
ials. Included in the fields of interest of the Quarterly are cus- 
toms and festivals, songs and ballads, folk music and art, tall 
tales and regional lore, folk heroes and personalities, proverbs 
and charms, omens and superstitions, ghost stories and witch- 
craft, grave inscriptions, place names, local of architecture, 
homemaking and cooking, and the lore of the Indian and the 
frontier. 


The writers are laymen and specialists, and their articles are 
designed to have a general appeal. Manuscripts may range from 
500 to 2500 or more words. It is desirable that manuscripts be 
typed double-spaced and on one side of 814 x 11 inch paper. 


Authors are responsible for the contents of their articles, al- 
though it is requested that documentation of quoted materials 
and sources accompany manuscripts. 


Each manuscript will be promptly acknowledged. Manuscripts 
and requests for further information should be sent to the 
Editor. 
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